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People  are  seeing  things  our  way. 


Which,  when  you  think  about  it,  makes  sense.  Because  when  we  design  software,  we  always  try  to  do  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  person  who  will  have  to  use  it.  Because  we’ve  found  that  people  would  rather  use  innovative,  powerful  internet-based 
applications  which  actually  fit  with  the  way  they  work.  As  opposed  to  innovative,  powerful,  internet-based  applications  that 
they  have  to  struggle  to  fit  themselves  to.  It  sounds  like  a  subtle  distinction,  but  it’s  not.  In  fact,  it’s  the  biggest  reason  why  our 
products  are  so  easy  to  use.  And  why  they  sell  so  well. 


Applications  for  eBusiness" 


www.peoplesoft.com 


1.888.773.8277 


©2000  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  PeopleSoft  &  the  PeopleSoft  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  PeopleSoft  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  owned  by  their  respective  holders. 


Rewrite  the  mAes 


Forget  the  techno  hype. 

Remember  profit  and  people. 

Think  of  DSL  as  a  box  that  delivers  your  branded 
services  permanently  and  at  high  speed  to  homes  and 
smaller  businesses.  Communications,  remote  working, 
entertainment,  e-commerce  -  you  name  it  -  while 
delivering  equally  high-speed  revenues. 

Our  proven  and  easily  deployable  DSL/IP-based 
broadband  solution  brings  you  the  best  of  wireline 
and  wireless  worlds.  Nokia  can  provide  a  broader  and 
deeper  connection  right  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
your  customers.  Fast. 

Give  your  brand  the  quickest  possible  time-to-profit 
with  applications  and  services  that  fit  the  bill 
precisely.  Grab  your  share  of  the  market  now. 

Join  us  in  the  Mobile  Information  Society.  Visit 
www.nokia.com  and  start  rewriting  the  rules  your  way. 
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20  Contributors 


26  Buzz 

NEWS,  VIEWS  AND  THE  HUM  OF 
BUSINESS  Venture  Kids  •  The  Darwin  Meter  • 
Prime  Mover:  Mitch  Kapor  •  Saving  Private 
Europe  •  Value  Yourself  •  The  Cataclysm  That 
Wasn't  •  Fries  with  That  Shake?  •  Capital  Gap  • 
Don't  Touch  That  Dial  •  Kicking  E-Business 
Butt  •  Hot  Feet  •  Smelly  Jelly  •  Jargon  Bashing 
•  Smart  Bouncers  •  A  Historical  Perspective  • 
Edited  By  Todd  Datz 


How  one 
small-town 
real  estate 
agent  dealt 
with  nutty 
Y2K  refugees. 
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48  Sneaker  Attack 

ECOSYSTEM  If  it's  been  a  while  since  you've 
delighted  your  customers,  then  it's  time  for  a 
new  challenge.  Let  the  Web  be  your  platform 
and  the  Nike  iD  project  be  your  guide. 

By  Scott  Kirsner 

sa  Too  Close  for  Comfort? 

CONTACT  You  may  want  to  get  closer  to  your 
customers,  but  do  they  really  want  to  get  closer 
to  you?  By  Barbara  E.  Bund 

60  Connect  the  Dots 

HIGHER  ORDER  Get  ready.  E-services  are 
coming,  and  they're  going  to  change  the  face  of 
your  business.  By  Tom  Davenport 

ee  Contagious  Enthusiasm 

IN  VITRO  B2C2B  startups,  which  sell  first  to 
employees  and  then  to  the  enterprise,  are  the 
latest  craze  in  VC  funding.  By  Philip  Anderson 
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Greenhouse  Effect:  Bringing 
many  suppliers  under  the 
same  virtual  roof. 


ioo  Seeing  Green:  a  photo  essay 

While  other  e-commerce  strategies  wilt, 
Garden.com  is  cultivating  a  whole  new  business 
model.  By  Elaine  M.  Cummings  and  Terri  Haas 


no  What’s  It  Mean? 

Does  It  Matter? 

Fatbrain.com?  Foofoo.com?  Who  dreams  up 
these  stupid  names?  Companies  trying  to  get 
brand  recognition,  that's  who.  By  Daintry  Duffy 

no  The  Great  Leap  Forward 

Dove  Brothers,  a  traditional  family  auction 
company,  found  that  the  transition  from  old 
economy  to  new  isn't  easy.  Despite  the  risks,  it 
blazed  onto  the  Web  with  a  simple  message  for 
its  dotcom  competitors:  We  know  the  business 
better  than  you  do.  By  Daintry  Duffy 
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Dotcom  to  Notcom 


Leaving  behind  million-dollar  stock  option 
packages,  dotcom  defectors  are  returning  to 
their  corporate  roots.  Are  they  nuts?  Or  do  they 
know  something  you  don't  know?  By  Sari  Kalin 


explore... 

72  Information  Wants  to  Be  Free 


Bob  Metcalfe,  the  inventor  of  Ethernet,  helped  to 
liberate  information  from  the  white  rooms  of 
centralized  computing.  Wait  till  you  hear  what 
he's  planning  to  revolutionize  next. 

By  Lew  McCreary 

82  The  Art  of  the  l\lew  Deal 

Technology  has  permanently  altered  the  game  of 
business.  Your  options?  Hold  a  losing  hand  or 
learn  fast.  Darwin's  10  rules  of  technology 
leadership  will  get  you  started. 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 

90  When  a  Stranger  Calls 

In  their  push  to  get  hold  of  your  outsourcing 
dollars,  application  service  providers  will  tempt 
you  with  speed,  simplicity  and  low,  low  costs.  In 
the  quest  for  truth  amid  the  hype,  your  CIO  may 
be  your  best  friend.  By  Christopher  Koch 
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1 1  demand  constant  attention  I 
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I  AM  TECHNOLOGY 


Technology  is  as  unpredictable  as  a  child.  You  can’t  ignore  it- it’s  essential  to  the  survival  of  your  business, 


which  you  can’t  ignore  either.  So  we  recommend  a  partnership.  With  us.  Comdisco.  We  have  30  years 
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of  expertise.  And  you  have  a  business  to  run.  www.comdisco.com.  Delivering  the  promise  of  technology. 
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Doug  Hall  thinks 
Nerf  guns  and 
technology  go 
hand  in  hand. 
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130  [Metropolis 

STREET  GUIDE  TO  ESSENTIAL  WEBSITES 
AND  STRATEGIES  Desktop  Verite  •  Mini  Web 
Guide:  Supply  Chain  •  Netrepreneur:  Bippy 
Siegal  •  Site  vs.  Site  •  Transformers: 
Bluelight.com  •  eWomen  •  Weird  and  Weirder  • 
Breaking  the  Paper  Chain  •  A  Taxing  Question  • 
Edited  By  Todd  Datz 

146  Making  Change 

HEAD  FIRST  In  leading  a  time-pressured 
enterprise  systems  project,  the  biggest 
challenge  for  the  U.S.  Mint's  Philip  Diehl  was 
convincing  his  managers  to  go  along  with  the 
plan.  By  Philip  Diehl 


148  Buyer  Beware 

SPIN  CYCLE  Vendors  are  dodging  your  IS 
department  and  are  headed  straight  for  your 
jugular.  In  your  daily  battles  with  smooth-talking 
sales  reps,  knowledge  is  your  best  defense. 

By  Sari  Kalin  and  Christopher  Koch 


iso  What  Is  ERP? 

LEARNING  CURVE  By  Christopher  Koch 


i52  The  Fittest 

STUFF  YOU  NEED  IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 
SURVIVAL  KIT  Gadgets:  Personal  Digital 
Assistants  •  Ice  Ice  Baby  •  Tiger  and  Me  • 

Health  Ticker  •  Cycle  Time  •  Travel:  The  Next 
Generation  •  Chest  Protector  •  Book  Reviews  • 
What  Readers  Are  Reading  •  The  Darwin  Five  • 
Brainstormer:  Doug  Hall  •  Edited  By  Todd  Datz 

lee  Company  Index 
168  Mattel's  Jim  Wagner 

JUST  A  MINUTE  Edited  by  Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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WWW.DARWINMAG.COM 


On  the  cover:  The  premiere  issue  of  Darwin  is  printing 
with  two  covers.  Cover  photo  of  Ross  and  Kirk  Dove  by 
Karen  Miller.  Cover  photo  of  faucet  by  Furnald/Gray. 
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First  Time  Visitor 

Guide 

Customer  Testimonials 


Millennium 


Everyday  Celebrations 

Anniversary 

Birthday 


Y2K  Bouquet 

Ring  in  the  new  year 
millennium  with  our 
commemorative  Y2K 
bouquet!  $49.99- 
$69.99 

buy  now  Q 


1  -800-FL0WERS.COM  is  one  of  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  and  fastest  growing  online  retailers.  With  a 
complex  network  of  thousands  of  florists  world¬ 
wide  offering  over  7,500  products  —  reliability, 
speed,  and  efficiency  are  crucial. 

Unicenter  TNG®  monitors  and  manages 
1  -800-FLOWERS.COM’s  worldwide  infrastructure 
and  support  systems,  enabling  them  to  fulfill 
online  orders 
with  subsecond 
response  times 
to  over  eight 

million  customers.  To  help  ensure  the  reliability  of 
1 -800-FL0WERS, COM,  Unicenter  TNG  proactively 
detects  and  corrects  problems  before  they  impact 
performance.  From  the  front-end  website  to  the  underlying  network  infrastructure,  Unicenter  TNG 
provides  the  most  complete,  end-to-end  eBusiness  management  solution  available. 

Join  1  -800-FL0WERS.COM,  and  wake  up  and  smell  the  roses.  It’s  time  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  eBusiness  with  Unicenter  TNG.  For  more  information,  visit  us  at 
internetsolutions.cai.com. 


Millennium  Ornament 

ns  Add  some  sparkle  to 
your  New  Year's 
celebration  with  our 
keepsake,  beaded 
Millennium  Ornament. 
$24.99 

buy  now  Q 
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Welcome  o 


Linux  w 


out 
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Let  us  make  our  views  very  clear.  The  future  is  Linux.  It  is  unlimited.  And  we  make  it  work  for  you. 
We  are  VA  Linux  Systems.  Since  1993,  we’ve  delivered  complete  Linux  solutions. 
Powerful  systems.  Open  Source  software.  Great  support.  Deep  Linux  expertise. 

And  a  commitment  to  the  Open  Source  community  that  borders  on  the  fanatical. 

Linux  systems  without  limits.  Unlike  the  Linux®  systems  you  might  get  else¬ 


where,  ours  are  true  Linux  systems.  They  run  Linux  faster,  cleaner 


and  better.  They’re  high-powered,  bullet-proof  and  scalable  Intel"  architecture-based  systems 
that  range  from  desktops  to  webservers  to  high  performance  computing  clusters. 


Linux  software  without  limits.  We  know  more  about  Linux  and  Open  Source  software 


than  most  Linux  software  companies.  Were  deeply  involved  in  the  development  of  the  Kernel, 
L  Debian,  Enlightenment,  Samba  and  the  IA64  Linux  port,  among  others.  So  when  you  go 
ar  with  VA  Linux,  you  get  the  best  that  the  Open  Source  world  has  to  offer. 


Welcome  to  VA  Linux. 


Linux  solutions  without  I  i  m  i  t  s  .  In  other  words,  we  integrate  complete  Linux 

«#.COI 

solutions  in  which  everything— systems,  OS,  applications,  drivers,  tools,  you  name  it-works  together  better. 


We’ve  done  it  for  everyone  from  Akamai  and  eToys  to  Argonne  National  Lab.  And  we  ll  do  it  for  you. 
Linux  support  without  limits.  Unlike  anybody  else,  we  support  everything 
Linux.  Hardware.  Software.  Everything.  We  make  sure  everything  works  together  well. 


And  keeps  working.  Service  and  support  —  24/7,  real  people  online,  on  the  phone  or  in  your  backroom. 
Answers  without  limits.  Whether  you  want  to  order  systems  from  our  online  store,  learn 
more  about  our  solutions  or  find  links  to  the  Open  Source  community,  see  us  at  www.valinux.com. 
Or  call  1-877-VALINUX.  And  see  what  Linux  without  limits  can  do  for  you. 


V  A  LINUX 


SYSTEMS 


Linux  without  Limits. 


The  VA  logo  is  a  trademark  of  VA  Linux  Systems,  Inc.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvcdds. 

All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders.  ©2000  VA  Linux  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Learn  how  others  are  tackling  the  challenges  of 


•  Darwin  Live:  interviews  with  the  people  shaping  the  future  of  business 

•  Ask  Darwin:  Straight  answers  to  real-world  problems 

•  Surveys  &  Polls:  How  many  VPs  does  it  take  to  screw  in  a  software 
program? 

•  Events  Calendar:  Check  out  conferences  and  meetings  around  the  globe 


TO  EXPERTS,  PEERS,  EVENTS  AND  THE  EDITORS 


In-depth  coverage  of  the  following: 

•  ADDlication  Service 

•  Data  Warehouse  and 

•  Measurina  IT  Value 

Providers  (ASPs) 

Data  Minina 

•  Outsourcina 

•  Chanae  Manaaement 

•  E-Business 

•  Proiect  Leadership 

1  •  Customer 

•  Enterorise  Resource 

•  SuddIv  Chain 

Relationshio 
Manaaement  (CRM) 

Plannina  (ERP) 

•  Knowledae 
Manaaement 

Manaaement 

We  practice  what 
they  preach. 

Isn’t  it  interesting  that  those  companies 
extolling  the  benefits  of  being  an  e-business 
aren’t  one  themselves? 

We  are.  In  fact,  not  only  did  we  pioneer 
being  direct,  we’ve  become  a  model 
for  how  to  do  business  on  the 
Internet.  Everything  from  being 
integrated  with  suppliers  to 
e-commerce  to  customer  sup¬ 
port --creating  efficiencies  that 
result  in  business  to  business  at  its 
best.  Online. 

Shouldn’t  the  company  that  gives  you 
the  tools  you  need  to  be  an  e-business  be 
an  e-business? 

No  wonder  companies  like  Monster.com, 
iBEAM  and  NaviSite  partner  with  Dell.  And 
use  Dell  PowerEdge®  servers  featuring 
Inter  Pentium* III  Xeon™  Processors  to  power 
their  business. 

Dell  knows  how  E  works.  Visit  www.dell.com 
to  learn  more  or  call  1-877-How-E-Works. 


Dell  offers  a  complete  line  of  Intel*-  based  systems.  Expand  your  e-business  with  robust  Dell 
PowerEdge*  servers  based  on  the  Intel  Pentium*  III  Xeon"  Processor,  including  the  PowerEdge 


Intel,  me  Intel  inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Pentium  ill  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Dell.  PowerEdge.  and  me  Dell  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Cotporation.  Dell  E  Com 
and  How  E  Works  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation  ©2000  Dell  Computer  Corporation  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Darwin's  Lens 

Charles  Darwin  didn't  give  a  fig  about  business.  He  was  a 
wealthy  scientist  and  naturalist  from  rural  England.  But  in 
creating  a  matrix  of  elegant  sense  where  before  there  had 
been  only  dogma,  mysteries  and  questions,  he  accom¬ 
plished  something  that  is  applicable  even  to  modern  exec¬ 
utives  who  must  come  to  grips  with  the  epidemic  of 
mutation  that  characterizes  business  today. 

Darwin  arguably  formulated  history's  most  broadly  suc¬ 
cessful  theory,  explaining  the  comprehensive  forces, 
processes,  trials  and  errors  underlying  change  in  nature. 
From  any  tick  of  history's  clock,  one  can  look  both  for¬ 
ward  and  back  through  Darwin's  fresh  lens  to  see  a  con¬ 
tinuum  of  modifications  governed  ultimately  by  an  almost 
indiscernible,  though  cumulative,  rationality.  Grinding  that 
lens  led  to  both  his  great  renown  in  life  and  to  his  contin¬ 
uing  infamy  (in  the  eyes  of  affronted  religionists)  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death. 

We  have  taken  Mr.  Darwin's  name  for  this  magazine 
because  we  believe  that  the  current  nature  of  business  is 
cataclysmic  with  change,  presenting  many  opportunities 
as  well  as  much  confusion  and  mystery.  Our  aim  is  to  try 
to  demystify  change  and  to  clarify  and  make  more  naviga¬ 
ble  areas  of  opportunity.  We  take  the  name  Darwin,  too, 


because  evolution  is  an  apt  metaphor  in  which  to  frame 
the  broad  and  variegated  phenomena  of  business  change. 

This  is  a  magazine  about  change— a  magazine  about 
forces  that  can't  entirely  be  controlled,  predicted  or 
explained.  But  these  forces  are  inexorably  producing  a 
brand-new  business  world,  cell  by  cell,  from  the  old  one's 
husk.  For  better  or  worse,  technology  lies  at  the  center  of 
this  pulsating,  mutating  universe.  The  assorted  hardware 
and  software  elements  that  together  make  up  information 
technology  are  the  enzymes  now  catalyzing  change.  The 
way  these  enzymes  interact  in  the  service  of  business 
goals  determines  the  shape  of  the  solution  and  often  the 
outcome  of  the  seized  opportunity. 

Nontechnologist  business  executives  are  increasingly 
vital  partners  in  this  process.  Until  now,  there  has  been  a 
dearth  of  good,  deep,  reliable  information  on  what  it  takes 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  IT  process.  Darwin  will  fill 
that  void.  The  degree  to  which  you  succeed  in  under¬ 
standing  the  enzymes  that  drive  change  forward  will  help 
you  enrich  your  enterprises  and  your  careers. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  your  understanding  grow:  to  make 
you  more  enlightened  consumers  of  technology  goods 
and  services  (vendors  of  which  increasingly— and 
shrewdly— target  you  as  well  as  your  CIOs);  better  collab¬ 
orators  with  your  in-house  technology  function;  more 
astute  in  demanding  accountability  for  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  technology  initiatives;  and,  finally,  more  confident 
and  comfortable  in  your  efforts  to  identify,  and  choose 
from  among,  the  various  technology-enabled  business 
options  arising  in  your  own  functional  areas. 

To  that  end,  we  invite  you  to  keep  us  informed  about 
the  technology-related  challenges  that  perplex  you,  and 
we  will  try  to  shed  some  light  on  them. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  our  premiere  issue.  If  you  do, 
please  fill  out  the  subscription  card  found  in  this  issue  or 
contact  me  at  mccreary@darwinmag.com .  Going  forward, 
you  can  read,  respond  and  help  us  evolve. 
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If  only  it  were  this  simple. 


eds.com 


Information  security  is  a  hot  subject,  but  a  complex  one.  It  affects  every  aspect  of  your  business,  from  safeguarding  privacy  and  proprietary  information 
to  protecting  Web  sites,  e_mail,  omline  commerce  and  databases.  At  EDS  we  address  the  complexity  of  information  security  by  continually  assessing 
your  business  needs  and  technical  systems  to  make  sure  your  information  stays  safe.  To  learn  more  call  800  566  9337  or  check  out  our  Web  site. 
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From  Sitcoms  to  Dotcoms 

On  Oct.  4,  1957,  Leave  it  to  Beaver  was  launched  into  the 
living  rooms  of  America.  That  very  same  day,  the  Soviet 
Union  shook  us  to  the  roots  by  putting  Sputnik  into  orbit 
around  the  earth.  These  coincidental  watersheds  show¬ 
cased  opposing  cultural  traits  of  1950s  America:  self-sat¬ 
isfied  complacency  and  paranoid  anxiety. 

So  where  are  we  now?  Paranoia  and  anxiety  seem  to 
have  won  out.  Even  leisure  time  is,  for  many  of  us, 
marked  by  the  grimace  of  fitness  training.  And  work¬ 
places  struggle  to  keep  stressed-out  employees  happy 
through  such  expedients  as  "massage  days,"  catered 
lunches,  free  movie  tickets  and  afternoon  ice-cream  par¬ 
ties.  The  perceived  drift  of  culture  over  the  past  four  or 
five  decades  has  been  from  simplicity  to  complexity, 
from  clarity  to  ambiguity,  from  relative  stability  to  endless 
mutation.  That's  how  it  feels,  anyway.  But  even  the 
devoutly  nostalgic  would  have  to  admit  that  the  simplicity, 
clarity  and  stability  depicted  in  the  Cleaver  household 
were  fraudulent  even  then.  (On  Maple  Drive,  Sputnik 
and  other  anxiety  provokers  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.) 


Yet,  deep  down,  it  seems  we  secretly  crave  a  return  to 
the  Eisenhower  '50s  of  barbecues,  midweek  golf  games, 
workdays  that  started  at  9  and  ended  promptly  at  5,  and 
weekend  family  trips  to  the  country  in  the  Ford  Country 
Squire  station  wagon. 

But  the  Back  button  just  won't  go  there.  The  '50s  are 
simply  a  dreamy  collage  of  black-and-white  images 
etched  in  our  minds.  Today  the  Beave  would  walk  home 
to  Maple  Drive  from  school  with  a  Game  Boy  stuffed  in 
his  baggy  jeans.  Brother  Wally  would  be  tattooed,  pierced 
and  working  as  a  Web  developer  somewhere  in  the  Valley. 
June  would  be  VP  of  marketing  at  a  dotcom.  And  Ward? 
We  suspect  that  he'd  be  the  one  most  haunted  by 
change,  waiting  for  the  next  funky  business  model  to  hit 
him  like  a  ton  of  clicks. 

How  much  more  change  can  we  take?  Probably  quite  a 
bit,  if  recent  history  serves  as  our  guide.  The  world 
lurched  forward  when  the  wiper  switch  moved  from  the 
dashboard  to  the  directional  stem.  We  adapted  and  kept 
on  driving.  And  so  it  will  be  as  information  technology 
continues  reshaping  the  business  world  and  beyond  — 
right  down  to  the  Maple  Drives  of  modern-day  Cleavers. 

Still,  as  accustomed  as  we've  gotten  to  embracing  the 
new,  good  maps  remain  vitally  important.  Darwin  is  here 
to  provide  you  with  a  complete  view  and  a  fresh  perspec¬ 
tive  on  technology-driven  change.  Our  aim  is  to  educate, 
inspire  and  support  you  in  your  efforts  to  make  decisions 
and  take  actions  that  will  ensure  your  company's  long¬ 
term  survival.  In  an  environment  more  baffling  and  com¬ 
plex  than  at  any  other  time  in  history,  Darwin  will  be 
your  guide. 

Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  this  premiere  issue  of 
Darwin.  Please  send  e-mail  to  genovese@darwinmag.com. 

I  welcome  your  suggestions  on  how  to  evolve  it  in  the 
months  to  come. 
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Time  is  money.  So  lets  make  this  quick. 
Partnerware  maximizes  speed-to-market  on  a 
whole  new  level.  How?  By  harnessing  the  power 
of  the  Internet,  we  help  you  deploy  web-based 
Partner  Relationship  Management  solutions  in 
Internet  time.  That  means  in  no  time.  Right 
now,  we’re  helping  channel-focused  companies 
accelerate  sales  growth  and  drive  results  with 
real-time  measurement.  Plus,  Partnerware  offers 
the  most  flexibility  to  instantly  respond  to  market 
changes  and  blow  past  the  competition. 
Translation?  Faster  channel  sales.  Got  your 
attention?  Then  make  your  move. 
CATCH  WWW.PARTNERWARE.COM 
OR  CALL  (888)  499-3000  x495. 
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SCOTT  KIRSNER  lives  in 
Boston,  where  he  works  out 
regularly  in  his  custom  pair  of 
Nikes  with  his  nickname, 
"Eskay,"  emblazoned  on  the 
heels.  In  addition  to  writing 
our  Ecosystem  column  (see 
"Sneaker  Attack,"  Page  48), 
Scott  writes  a  weekly  column 
about  the  Boston  Internet 
community  for  The  Boston 
Globe  and  also  contributes  to 
Wired,  Fast  Company,  Salon 
and  Boston  Magazine.  He's 
the  program  chair  for  the  Nan 
tucket  Conference  on  the 
Internet  Economy  (www. 
nantucketconference.com) , 
held  each  May  on  Nantucket 
island  in  Massachusetts. 
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When  Barbara  bund  isn't  teaching 
marketing  at  MIT's  Sloan  School  of 
Management,  she's  writing  about  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management.  In  "Too 
Close  for  Comfort?"  (see  Contact,  Page 
54),  Barbara  focuses  on  understanding 
customers  as  the  basis  of  successful 
marketing  strategies.  In  addition  to  her 
book,  Winning  and  Keeping  Industrial 
Customers  (Lexington  Books),  Barbara's 
writing  has  appeared  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review.  She  can  be  reached  at 
bbund@mit.  edu. 


To  say  that  kevin 
miyazaki  has  less 
than  a  green  thumb 
would  be  an  under¬ 
statement.  "I  never 
met  a  plant  I  didn't 
do  something  horri¬ 
ble  to,"  he  admits. 
But  that  didn't  stop 
him  from  bringing 
our  photo  essay  on 
Garden.com  to  life 
(turn  to  "Seeing 
Green,"  Page  100). 
Kevin  recently 
moved  back  to  his 
hometown  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  after  1 0 
years  in  Cincinnati  at 
the  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  then  at 
Cincinnati  Magazine. 
He  now  works  as  the 
photographer  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  Magazine. 
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tom  davenport  says  he  alter¬ 
nates  between  seeking  fame 
and  fortune  as  a  consultant  and 
seeking  the  higher  truth  as  an 
academic.  In  "Connect  the 
Dots"  (see  Higher  Order,  Page 
60),  Tom  predicts  how  e-ser¬ 
vices  will  change  the  way  you 
do  business.  At  the  moment,  he 
is  director  of  the  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting  Institute  for  Strategic 
Change  and  a  Distinguished 
Scholar  in  Residence  at  Babson 
College.  He  also  writes  the 
"Davenport  On..."  column  for 
CIO  magazine. 


In  this  issue's  In  Vitro  column  (see  "Contagious  Enthu¬ 
siasm,"  Page  66),  Philip  anderson  writes  about  his 
passion:  strategic  ideas  from  Internet  startup  companies. 
Phil  is  a  professor  at  Dartmouth  College's  Tuck  School  of 
Business  and  director  of  Tuck's  Glassmeyer  Center  for  the 
Digital  Economy,  where  he  teaches  courses  on  Internet 
strategy  and  managing  Internet  ventures.  "The  greatest 
thing  about  the  new  economy  is  that  you  can  live  in  a 
rural  New  England  college  town  and  work  with  the  most 
creative,  interesting  people  — wherever  they  are,"  he  says. 
Phil's  next  project  is  a  book  on  the  social  architecture  of 
companies  that  introduce  revolutionary  business  models. 
He  can  be  reached  at  phiiip.anderson@dartmouth.edu. 
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OnSite"  keeps 
your  e-business 
up  and  nunning 
24/365  so  you 
can  focus  on  more 
important  things. 

Like  the 

competition. 


To  stay  ahead  in  this  world, 
you  have  to  stay  up  and  you 
have  to  stay  running  all  the 
time.  In  other  words,  you  have 
to  have  the  BMC  Software 
OnSite™  program.  We  provide 
the  fastest  implementation 
of  the  most  comprehensive 
e-business  systems  manage¬ 
ment  solutions.  We  keep  all 
kinds  of  companies  all  over  the 
globe  up  and  running.  OnSite 
is  your  seal  of  assurance  that 
your  e-business  will  be  on-line, 
all  the  time.  24  hours  a  day, 

365  days  a  year.  To  find  out 
more,  visit  us  at  www.bmc.com. 
We’re  always  up  and  running. 
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<  bmcsoftware 

Assuring  Business  Availability™ 


BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  BMC  Software,  BMC  Software  OnSite,  the  BMC  Software  logos,  and  all  other  BMC  Software 
product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  ©2000  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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It  starts  with  a  simple  idea. 


Make  e-commerce  easy.  It  becomes  a  chain  reaction. 


And  incites  a  revolution  that  doesn't  divide. 


It  unifies. 


Order 


The  B2B  sell-side  e-commerce  platform. 
Call  888.653.8096  or  visit  www.orderfusion.com. 


Edited  by  Todd  Datz 


Venture  Kids 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Sometimes  it's  better  to  be 
out  of  the  loop  than  inside  it. 
Witness  the  popularity  of  the 
TechVenture  class  at  North¬ 
western  University's  Kellogg 
Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment.  TechVenture,  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1997,  paves  the  way 
for  Kellogg  students  to  learn 
more  about  technology  and  the 
new  economy.  The  nine-week 
class  includes  rotating  profes¬ 
sors  in  specialized  areas,  such 
as  business  technology,  IT  and 


The 

Darwin  Meter 


EVOLVING  UNEVOLVING 


Internet  devices  PCs 


vertical  alliances  vertical  cell  phone  towers 


more  legroom  leg  cramps 

wireless  wired 


John  Chambers  Marilyn  Chambers 

geeks  suits 

salaries  stock  options 


open  cube  design  privacy 

tech  stocks  tech  stocks 


marketing,  and  organization 
behavior,  along  with  student- 
run  lectures  and  guest  speak¬ 
ers.  It  culminates  with  a 
weeklong  field  trip  to  Silicon 
Valley,  which  allows  students 
to  visit  more  than  80  compa¬ 
nies  and  hobnob  with  the  tech 
industry's  key  players.  During 
the  last  trip,  the  group  visited 
established  companies  like 
Apple  and  up-and-comers  like 
Ask  Jeeves,  and  heard  a 
speech  by  Charles  Schwab 
co-CEO  David  Pottruck. 

Although  the  trip  isn't  billed 
as  a  recruiting  opportunity,  it 
seems  some  staff-starved  Cali¬ 
fornians  can't  resist  the  chance 
to  snag  top  talent.  One  day,  as 
the  students'  van,  affixed  with 
a  Kellogg  metallic  sign,  was 
cruising  down  Highway  101, 


they  noticed  that  a  nearby  dri¬ 
ver  kept  beeping  his  horn.  It 
turned  out  that  an  enterprising 
technology  recruiter  wanted 
to  pass  out  his  cards. 

The  drive-by  recruiting  is  just 
one  illustration  of  how  hot  the 
program  has  become.  Enroll¬ 
ment  has  more  than  tripled 
since  its  inception  three  years 
ago.  "We  found  out  this  was 
one  of  the  most  sought-after 
courses  in  all  of  Kellogg,"  says 
Anthony  J.  Paoni,  a  clinical 
professor  of  e-commerce  and 
technology  at  Kellogg  and  one 
of  the  course's  professors.  He 
points  out  that  in  the  last  three 
years,  the  percentage  of  Kel¬ 
logg's  students  specializing  in 
e-commerce  has  gone  from 
1  percent  to  28  percent,  not  so 
surprising,  perhaps,  in  today's 
e-infatuated  economy. 

-Meg  Mitchell 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBERT  NUEBECKER 


^  Treat  your 
best  e-customers 
like  favorites  and  they’ll 
do  the  same  for  you. 


They  come.  See. 
Maybe  even  buy. 
Then  they  leave. 

And  that’s  when  your  selling  job, 
not  to  mention  your  success  in 
e-commerce,  really  begins. 


The  SAS®  Solution  lets  you  combine  the  Web  data  a  customer  left  you 
seconds  ago  with  the  purchasing,  behavior,  and  demographic  data 
you’ve  been  keeping  all  along.  And  that  makes  it  easy  to: 

Get  to  know  your  e-customers...deliqht  them  by  proving  you 
understand  them. ..personalize  your  interactions.. .and  predict  their 
changing  needs. 

Build  strategies  to  retain  customers... cross-sell  to  them. ..and 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  all  your  marketing  channels. 

Improve  your  Web  site  by  analyzing  who  clicked  on  what  and 
why.. .and  which  pages  customers  come  back  to  most. 


For  a  free  guide,  Taking  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Your  E-Business 
Strategy,  come  to  www.sas.com/favorites  or  give  us  a  call  at 
919.677.8200. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


M 

SAS  Institute 


www.sas.com/favori.tes  E-mail:  darwin@sas.com  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1 .800. SAS. INST  (1 .877.727.4678).  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries. 
®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  2000  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  30336_0200 
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How  do  you  know  you've 
built  the  first  killer  app? 
Ask  Mitch  Kapor,  who 
developed  Lotus  1-2-3, 
the  spreadsheet  widely 
credited  with  launching 
the  desktop  revolution.  "In  November 
1982,  we  were  at  Comdex  taking  orders 
on  the  show  floor,  and  we  wrote  nearly 
$1  million  in  orders  in  three  days,"  he 
remembers.  Since  he'd  forecasted  that 
sales  for  the  whole  year  might  be  $8  mil¬ 
lion,  "We  suspected  that  our  forecast 
might  be  off."  That's  an  understatement: 
Lotus  Development  Corp.,  which  Kapor 
founded  in  1982,  did  $53  million  in  sales 
that  first  year.  "It  went  off  like  a  rocket,"  he 
says.  "That's  why  1-2-3  was  called  the 
killer  app." 

What  made  1-2-3  so  popular?  (Until 
recently,  it  was  the  most  widely  used  soft¬ 
ware  application  in  the  world.)  Kapor  cred¬ 
its  the  convergence  of  several  factors.  First, 
it  combined  the  capabilities  of  VisiCalc,  the 
world's  first  electronic  spreadsheet,  with 
VisiPlot,  an  application  he  created  that 
plotted  and  graphed  the  calculations  from 
VisiCalc.  Once  integrated  as  1-2-3,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  much  quicker  than  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  Second,  Kapor  wrote  1-2-3  for  use  on 
the  newly  introduced  IBM  PC,  which  had 
more  memory  and  ran  faster  than  anything 
else  out  there.  1-2-3  also  sported  a  much 
friendlier  user  interface  than  VisiCalc  and 
was  the  first  software  application  to  pro¬ 
vide  onscreen  help  for  users,  as  well  as  a 
learning  tutorial  on  disk.  Lastly,  the  com¬ 
pany  created  a  customer  support  depart¬ 
ment,  something  unheard  of  in  those  days, 
says  Kapor.  Aided  by  some  unique  (at  that 


KAPOR,  FOUNDER  OF 
LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORP.,  NEVER  STAYS  IN 
ONE  PLACE  TOO  LONG 


time)  marketing  ideas,  such  as  a  heavy  ad 
campaign  in  business  publications  like  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  1  -2-3  shot  to  success. 
Lotus  Development,  named  in  honor  of 
Kapor's  long-time  interest  in  transcendental 
meditation,  became  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  software  industry. 

Kapor  quit  Lotus  four  short  years  after 
founding  it.  Seems  corporate  life  is  not  his 
cup  of  tea.  "I  basically  like  working  at  the 
startup  level,"  he  says.  "I  start  things  and 
then  leave;  it's  what  I  do."  In  1987  Kapor 
started  On  Technology  Corp.,  a  networking 
software  company.  In  1990,  along  with 
Grateful  Dead  lyricist  John  Perry  Barlow, 
he  created  the  Electronic  Frontier  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  nonprofit  interest  group  that  advo¬ 
cates  for  online  civil  liberties,  such  as  free 
expression  and  privacy  protection.  Today 
Kapor  plays  the  venture  capital  game,  a 
field  he's  been  dabbling  in  for  years.  He 
was  an  early  private  investor  in  Internet 
service  providers  UUNET  Technology  and 
what  is  now  PSINet,  and  currently  hangs 
his  shingle  at  Accel  Partners,  a  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  venture  capital  firm. 

His  interest  lies  in  working  with  compa¬ 
nies  at  the  early  startup  phase,  where  he 
hopes  to  help  them  create  healthy  cultures 
that  balance  work  and  life  issues.  "Basic, 
good  treatment  of  people  by  each  other 
has  been  severely  neglected  in  this  gold 
rush  atmosphere,"  he  says.  "My  criteria  for 
business  success  includes  financial  attrib¬ 
utes,  but  it  doesn't  stop  there.  Employees 
should  feel  enriched  by  what  they  work  at, 
but  getting  people  to  pay  attention  to  that 
is  swimming  upstream  in  Silicon  Valley  in 
2000." 

-Carol  Hildebrand 
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Does  he  really  want  you  to  G6t  It! 


Name : 

Alex  Berman 


Title : 

Assistant  IT 
Administrator 


Weaknesses : 

Keeps  ordering  the 
latest  software 


Cause : 

Upgradeahol ic 


Effect: 

Draining  the  budget 


You’ve  seen  this  guy  before.  The  “upgradeaholic.”  He’s  the  one  in  your  company  who  buys  all  the 
latest  high-tech  gadgets  and  expenses  them.  Problem  is,  no  one  knows  how  he  gets  away  with 
it.  That’s  where  Get. Resources!  from  the  Get.lt!  suite  can  help. 

Peregrine  Systems®  Get. Resources!  is  an  e-procurement  solution  that  automates  your 
entire  purchasing  process — from  POs,  approvals  and  invoices  to  inventory,  vendor  selection  and 
delivery — through  an  easy-to-use  web  interface.  So  you  and  your  employees  know  what’s  in 
stock,  where  to  get  the  best  price  and  how  it’s  going  to  affect  your  budget — before  you  order. 


For  more  information! 
order  your  FREE 
"Get -Resources!  Overview 
and  Demonstrat ion"  CD 
today-  Visit  us  at 
www - peregr ine -  com /  G  R  S 
or  call  l-aOO-b3B-fc,347. 


What’s  more,  Get. Resources!  helps  you  manage  the  total  lifecycle  cost  of  your  company 
assets — from  initial  purchase  price  to  retirement.  This  means  saving  your  company  millions 
annually  and  making  upgradeaholics  like  Alex  a  thing  of  the  past. 


SYSTEMS 


Get&lt! 


The  Infrastructure  Management  Company 


Value  Yourself 


COMPANY  WORTH  IPO  day¬ 
dreams  got  you  musing  about  the 
new  sports  car  you'll  buy  once  your 
company  goes  public?  Find  out 
whether  you  should  be  thinking 
Lamborghini  or  Daewoo  by  estimat¬ 
ing  your  company's  worth  online  at 
Capital.com.  The  company,  which 
matches  companies  seeking  financ¬ 
ing  of  up  to  $100  million  with  likely 


Saving  Private 
Europe 

EU  VERSUS  U.S.  In  March,  the 
United  States  finally  cried  "uncle"  in 
its  two-year  legal  battle  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  over  transborder  data  pri¬ 
vacy  protection.  The  two  sides  had 
sparred  over  a  1998  data  privacy  law 
passed  by  the  EU  that  gave  member 
nations  the  right  to  refuse  transmission 
of  information  to  countries  that  lacked 
adequate  data  protection,  such  as  the 
United  States,  where  privacy  protec¬ 
tion  has  been  self-regulated. 

The  compromise,  which  privacy 
experts  like  Larry  Ponemon,  global 
leader  of  compliance  risk  management 
at  New  York  City-based  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers,  view  largely  as  a  capit¬ 
ulation  by  the  United  States,  involves 
the  creation  of  "safe  harbor"  pro¬ 
grams.  Safe  harbors  are  self-regulatory 
groups  that  U.S.  companies  will  join  to 
show  their  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  EU  directive.  (The  gist:  Countries 
cannot  gather  or  use  personal  informa¬ 
tion  about  EU  consumers  without  their 


funding  sources,  offers  a  free  auto¬ 
mated  online  valuation  tool  at 
www.capital.com.  A  detailed  work¬ 
sheet  asks  for  income  statement 
data  and  assumptions  about  your 
balance  sheet.  Within  60  seconds, 
the  site  will  crunch  through  the 
numbers  and  estimate  your  com¬ 
pany's  worth. 

But  don't  get  too  giddy  or  too 
depressed  — in  today's  topsy-turvy 
market,  that  info  may  be  as  fleeting 
as  the  click  of  your  mouse. 

-Alice  Dragoon 
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consent.)  In  the  next  year  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  expected  to 
approve  a  basic  structure  for  these 
groups  that  will  likely  require  member 
companies  to  join  a  self-assessing  seal 
program,  such  as  TrustE  or  BBBonline. 
They  will  also  be  required  to  undergo 
periodic  independent  compliance 
audits. 

Putting  these  new  policies  into 
effect  could  prove  confusing  for  U.S. 
companies  that  routinely  exchange 
information  with  corporate  offices 
across  the  pond.  For  example,  a  com¬ 
pany  might  have  two  identical  informa¬ 
tion  databases  that  it  wants  to  share 
with  its  London  office,  one  that  will  be 
used  to  send  out  catalogs  and  another 
that  will  be  used  for  customer  behav¬ 
ioral  profiling.  New  privacy  restrictions 
will  mean  that  only  the  first  database 
can  be  shared.  For  companies  that  do 
business  in  Europe,  the  EU  directive 
will  also  put  strict  limitations  on  not 
only  what  information  can  be  sent  but 
how.  Putting  personal  employee  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  diskette  and  mailing  it  is 
OK;  sending  it  electronically  is  not. 

The  place  in  which  these  new  regu¬ 
lations  may  be  felt  most  keenly  is  the 
corporate  checkbook.  Ponemon  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  average  Fortune  500 
company  will  be  looking  at  $5  million 
to  $12  million  per  year  to  operational¬ 
ize  the  agreement.  "Eighty  percent  of 
that  cost  will  be  for  internal  people 
doing  jobs  they  weren't  doing  before 
to  ensure  compliance,"  says  Ponemon, 
"and  the  other  20  percent  will  be  the 
cost  of  hiring  legal  counsel  here  in  the 
U.S.  and  overseas." 

-Daintry  Duffy 
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You  can  bet  this  guy’s  going  to  Gfit  *  It! 


Tho  Infrastructure  Management  Company  ."' 

.  '  *  * 
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I  his  guy  is  way  over  his  office  equipment  quota — courtesy  of  your  company’s 
expense  account.  Over  time,  he  could  do  some  serious  damage  to  your  bottom  line. 
That’s  where  Get. Resources!  from  the  Get.lt!  suite  can  help. 

Peregrine  Systems"  Get. Resources!  is  an  e-procurement  solution  that  automates  your 
entire  purchasing  process — from  POs,  approvals  and  invoices  to  inventory,  vendor 
selection  and  delivery — through  an  easy-to-use  web  interface.  This  means  you  and 
your  employees  know  what’s  in  stock,  where  to  get  the  best  price  and  what  the  effect 
on  your  budget  will  be — before  you  order.  Plus,  Get.Resources!  helps  you  manage  the 
total  lifecycle  cost  of  your  company  assets — not  just  initial  purchase  price.  Which 
means  saving  your  company  millions  annually.  Not  to  mention,  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  masterminds  like  Matt. 

Get  It! 


For  more  information! 
order  your  FREE 
"Get.Resources!  Overview 
and  Demonstrat ion"  CO 
today.  Visit  us  at 
www . per egr i ne • com /  G  R  S 
or  call  l-600-b32-b3M?. 


Name : 

Matt  Ryder 


Title : 

Mai Iroom 
Admini strator 


Strengths • 

Knows  the  system 


Cause : 

Manic 

Misappropr iat ion 
Oi sorder 


Ef  feet : 

Taking  the  company 
for  all  it's  worth 


Weaknesses : 

Works  the  system 
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Now  you  can  do 
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business  with  anyone. 
It's  wide  open.  The  possi- 
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bilities  are  endless.  Because 
with  Bowstreet  you  can  create 
mass-customized  business  webs  that 


link  customers,  suppliers  and  partners 
everywhere.  Instantly,  dynamically  and 
on-the-fly.  Complex  business  data  and 
processes  are  shared  within  and  across  com¬ 
pany  boundaries.  (What  firewall?)  Best  of  all,  you 
don't  have  to  be  a  techno-wiz  to  do  it.  It's  all  about 
giving  you  the  power  to  do  business  with  whomever 
you  want.  More  than  you  ever  dreamed  possible.  All  so 
you  can  do  more  business  than  you  ever  dreamed  possible. 


This  is  Bowstreet.  This  is 
the  power  of  business  webs. 

www.bowstreet.com 


bowstreet 


Louis  L'Heureux,  a 
real  estate  agent  in 
St.  Johns,  Ariz., 
didn't  lay  out  the 
red  carpet  for  Y2K 
refugees. 


The  Cataclysm  That  Wasn't 


Y2K  FALLOUT  The  uneventful  arrival  of  Y2K  left 
many  of  us  wondering  what  to  do  with  the  extra 
batteries,  tins  of  sardines  and  springwater  we'd 
stashed  away  in  our  basements.  But  while  we're 
left  to  consume  a  few  gallons  of  bottled  water, 
others  find  themselves  stuck  with  newly  dug  wells 
and  mortgages  for  solar-powered  bungalows  in  the 
hinterlands  of  Montana. 

Ads  for  millennial  real  estate  — safe  havens  far 
from  the  maddening  crowds  — began  to  proliferate 
on  websites  such  as  Vamoose.com  in  the  late  '90s 
in  response  to  fears  that  Y2K  problems  would  lead 
to  power  outages,  violence  and  looting  in  cities. 
Suddenly,  areas  once  considered  the  boonies 
started  to  look  mighty  attractive. 

One  such  locale  is  St.  Johns,  Ariz.,  a  town  of 
roughly  3,200  just  south  of  Navaho  Nation.  It's  the 
sort  of  place  where  loose  dogs  and  cows  dominate 
the  crime  log  and  the  local  cinema  cuts  the  risque 
scenes  out  of  movies.  At  Landmark  Homes,  the 
Y2K  boon  hit  in  1999,  when  annual  sales  — 58  con¬ 
tracts— more  than  doubled  from  the  previous  year. 

Landmark's  LOUIS  L'HEUREUX  claims  he  sent  a 
lot  of  people  on  their  way  if  they  weren't  aware  of 
the  cost  to  develop  land.  And  playing  up  Y2K  fears 
to  make  a  sale  could  have  backfired.  "Some  Y2K- 
focused  people  [had  the  attitude],  'OK,  I've  got  my 
guns  and  I'm  ready  to  slay  the  world  for  my  can  of 
beans,'"  he  explains.  "They're  not  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  you  want  to  have  in  your  town." 

In  nearby  Concho,  Ariz.,  RUSS  VOORHEES,  an 


attorney  and  self-proclaimed  source  of  information 
on  "prophesy,  economics  and  cataclysmic  conver¬ 
gences,"  saw  Y2K  as  a  likely  trigger  for  a  major  fis¬ 
cal  crisis.  To  prepare,  the  longtime  foe  of  urban 
sprawl  tried  to  persuade  like-minded  souls  to  help 
him  build  a  self-sustaining  community  called  Her¬ 
itage  West  2000  — and  plunk  down  $11,500  for  a 
half-acre  lot  with  underground  utilities. 

But  delays  in  clearing  title  to  the  land  prevented 
Voorhees  from  selling  lots  until  the  latter  part  of 
1999,  so  no  one  was  in  residence  when  the  clock 
struck  midnight  on  (yawn)  Y2K  eve.  As  of  mid- 
March  this  year,  only  about  10  lots  were  sold, 
according  to  JULIE  ROACHE,  who  handles  opera¬ 
tions  for  Heritage  West  2000.  Still  convinced  of  the 
inevitability  of  financial  turmoil,  Voorhees  hoped  to 
get  developers  to  start  building  this  spring.  Roache 
predicts  that  people  will  be  moving  into  the  devel¬ 
opment  this  summer.  Sans  sardines. 

-Alice  Dragoon 
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UNiSYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


©2000  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark 
and  e-@ction  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation.  Intel,  the 
Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks 
and  Pentium  III  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  the  Intel 
Corporation  Microsoft  and  Windows  2000  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


be  partitioned  over 
32  Intel®  Pentium® III 
Xeon™  processors. 

And  it  can  run  both 
Microsoft®  Windows® 

2000  and  UNIX  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Unisys  e-@ction 
Enterprise  Server  ES7000.  The  kind 
of  mainframe-class  e-business  server 
you'd  expect  from  the  people  who 
invented  the  mainframe  in  the  first  place. 
www.unisys.com/ent 


pentium®/// 
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THAT  ACTS  LIKE  A 


INTRODUCING  THE  E-BUSINESS  SERVER 

MAINFRAME 

\  \ 

Our  goal:  create  the  ideal  server  for 
big  e-business.  A  server  so  tough  it 
would  stand  up  to  the  heaviest  loads. 
So  rock-solid  reliable  you  could  be  open 
•.■/for  e-busiiness  round-the-clock.  In  short, 
^a' server  with  the  best  qualities  of  a 
iTia, inframe.  Result?  The  Unisys  e-@ction 
Enterprise  Server  ES7000. 

But  while  it's  a  lot  like  heavy  metal,  our 
ES7000  is  light-years  ahead  of  anything 

/'►"else  out  there.  It  allows  workloads  to 

\  \ 

\  \ 
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Fries  with 
That  Shake? 

BOTTOM  TECHNOLOGY 
We  don't  want  to  just  hear 
sound  anymore;  we  want  to 
feel  it.  It's  the  low-end  stuff— 
the  thump  of  a  T-Rex  foot  in 
Jurassic  Park,  the  crunch  of  a 
collision  in  a  car  racing  video 
game,  the  bah,  bah-crash!  of 
Charlie  Watts's  bass  drum  and 
cymbal  in  the  opening  of 
"Honky  Tonk  Woman"  — that 
drives  us  to  crank  up  the  vol¬ 
ume.  But  the  low  end  isn't  eas¬ 
ily  swayed  by  traditional 
speakers,  which  rely  on  moving 
air  to  produce  the  vibrations  up 
our  spines.  The  ButtKicker 
Shaker  ($799  with  amplifier) 
tries  a  different  approach.  This 
lumpy  little  unit  has  a  magneti¬ 
cally  suspended  piston  inside  it 
that  weighs  three  and  a  half 
pounds.  Screw  it  onto  a  floor 
joist  in  the  basement  or  a 
couch  or  a  chair,  plug  it  into 
your  stereo  or  DVD  player,  and 
the  ButtKicker  hums  into 


f  ' 

K  - 


action.  It  responds  to  low  fre¬ 
quency  signals  by  moving  the 
fat  piston  around,  which  in  turn 
shimmies  up  whatever  chunk 
of  your  house  it's  attached  to. 
Will  da  funk  shake  your  brick 
house  down?  No  more  so  than 
walking  around,  says  Mark 
Luden,  president  of  Wester¬ 
ville,  Ohio-based  Guitammer 
Co.,  which  makes  the  ButtKicker 
(www.thebuttkicker.com) .  He 
claims  couch  spuds  won't  do 
any  long-term  damage  to  their 
delicate  gluteus  maximuses 
from  all  that  shaking,  either  — 
though  he  encourages  them  to 
try.  "If  you  can  get  your  butt 
shook  for  eight  hours,  we  have 
a  job  for  you,"  says  Luden. 

-Christopher  Koch 


Capital  Gap 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP  Women  started  busi¬ 
nesses  at  twice  the  rate  that  men  did  in  1997  but 
received  only  2  percent  of  institutional  venture 
capital  money.  Why? 

Maybe  because  women  network  less  or  spend 
more  time  juggling  family  and  business  obliga¬ 
tions,  according  to  research  conducted  by  Cheskin 
Research,  Santa  Clara  University's  Center  for  Inno¬ 
vation  and  Entrepreneurship,  and  the  Center  for 
New  Futures.  Researchers  interviewed  367  men 
and  women  with  Santa  Clara  MBA  degrees  and 
members  of  the  Forum  for  Women  Entrepreneurs. 
Below  are  some  highlights. 

■  Although  women  value  their  ability  to  develop 
relationships,  men  spend  more  time  on  business 
networking  than  do  women. 

■  Women  see  themselves  as  having  more 
difficulty  juggling  personal  obligations  and  busi¬ 
ness  responsibilities  than  men. 

■  Some  respondents  from  the  VC  community 
point  to  circumstantial  rather  than  gender  differ¬ 
ences  for  the  funding  gap.  For  example,  more 
women  opt  out  of  businesses  to  raise  children. 


"This  is  the  most  highly  covered  nonevent  in  history." 

-MARK  WALSH,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO,  VERTICALNET,  REFERRING  TO  B2B  ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 
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Implement  a  secure 
e-business. 


*Ww-' 


Things  change.  There’s  a  golden  opportunity  to  grow  the 


with  outside  suppliers,  partners  and  key  customers 


Objectives:  Attract  new  customers.  Corner  the  market 


Increase  revenues.  Provide  sensitive  data  while  keeping  it 


secure.  The  solution  is  Tivoli®  SecureWay®-  to  let  the  right 


outsiders  share  applications  and  access  critical  corporate 


information.  Create  a  true  e-business  and  keep  it  safe  and 


secure.  With  quick  and  affordable  implementation.  That’s 


why  leading  businesses  choose  the 


award-winning  Tivoli  SecureWay 


solution  from  Tivoli  Systems 


Inc.,  an  IBM  company.  Mission 


accomplished.  1-888-TIV0LI-1 


www.tivoli.com/security 


Manage.  Anything.  Anywhere 


other  countries 
:.is  an  IBM  comi 


li  is  a  rt 
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You  have  arrived.  Buildings  reflect  the 
power  of  your  gait.  You  have  reached 
pentium®///  the  ultimate  peak  in  business  portability. 


It’s  your  little  secret  and  you  carry  it  right  there  in 
your  hands.  It’s  called  freedom  computing  and 
it  can  be  found  in  products  like  the  ultralight, 


©2000  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Portdgb  is  a  registered  trademark  and  choose  freedom  is  a  trademark  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems.  Inc.  Tecra  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Toshib 


ultraportable  Portege®  and  the  Tecra®  8100  with 
the  Mobile  Pentium®  III  processor,  with  up  to 
700MHz,  featuring  Intel®  SpeedStep™  technology. 


It  is  the  ultimate  blend  of  business  might  and  personal 
empowerment.  Pick  one  up  and  see  where  it  takes  you. 
Visit  toshiba.com  or  call  1-800-TOSHIBA 


choose  freedom m 

TOSHIBA 


Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Intel  SpeedStep  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  Licensed  operating  system  installed 


Humans  and 
technology  are 
an  explosive 
combination, 
says  Lloyd 
Dumas. 


Don't  Touch  That  Dial 


Q&A  An  interview  with  Lloyd  J.  Dumas,  author 
of  Lethal  Arrogance:  Human  Fallibility  and  Dangerous 
Technologies  (St.  Martins  Press,  1999) 

Darwin:  What  is  your  book  about? 

Lloyd  Dumas:  It  centers  on  the  idea  that  people  are 
just  as  fallible  as  they  ever  were,  but  the  expansion  of 
technology  has  made  us  much  more  able  to  affect  the 
physical  world  around  us.  A  lot  of  potential  disasters  in 
society  have  low  probability  but  huge  consequences  if 
they  happen.  We  are  accumulating  more  and  more  of 
these  low-probability  technologies;  the  more  we  cre¬ 
ate,  the  more  likely  something  will  go  wrong. 


What,  in  your  mind,  was  the  worst  technological 
disaster  caused  by  human  error? 

Hard  to  pick  a  winner,  but  there  are  several  biggies. 
One  is  the  accident  in  Bhopal,  India,  at  the  [Union  Car¬ 
bide]  pesticide  plant.  It  killed  roughly  2,000  people  and 
injured  200,000  more.  That  was  the  result  of  human 
error  made  in  monitoring  chemical  processes. 

The  single  largest  accident  in  nuclear  waste  storage 
took  place  in  Kyshtim,  Russia,  in  the  1950s.  It  was  a 
pressure-related  explosion  of  improperly  stored  nuclear 
waste.  It  blew  apart  sections  of  a  mountain  and  con¬ 
taining  ted  about  400  square  miles  of  countryside,  mak¬ 
ing  it  unlivable.  It  wiped  out  whole  towns. 

There  have  been  many  close  calls.  In  1961,  a  B-52 


buz 


bomber  crashed  near  Goldsboro,  N.C.  It  was  carrying 
two  nuclear  weapons,  each  1,000  times  as  powerful  as 
the  Hiroshima  bomb.  One  of  the  bombs  dropped  on 
the  countryside  and  didn't  explode.  It  had  six  safety 
locks  on  and  when  it  was  found,  five  of  them  had 
flipped.  It  would  have  destroyed  all  housing  within  a 
circle  of  25  miles  and  ignited  all  things  burnable  within 
a  75-mile  radius. 

What  are  some  of  the  common  failings  in  humans 
that  lead  to  disasters? 

There  are  problems  due  to  normal  human  weak¬ 
nesses— alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  mental  illness. 

Another  problem  is  the  nature  of  work  itself.  When 
people  work  in  boring  environments,  they  tend  to  get 
kind  of  sloppy.  For  example,  nuclear  power  plant  oper¬ 
ators  are  highly  trained  but  are  often  found  asleep  [on 
the  job]. 

What  is  the  most  likely  large-scale  technological 
disaster  the  world  faces  today? 

Nuclear  waste  storage  problems  are  high  on  the  list. 
We  still  do  not  have  a  safe  way  to  store  the  waste  from 
power  plants  and  nuclear  weapons  programs.  We're 
expending  very  little  effort  working  on  this.  Since 
1995,  Congress  has  been  spending  about  $50  million 
per  year  [on  this];  that's  about  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
one  F-1 8  fighter. 

How  easy  would  it  be  for  your  average  MIT  whiz  to 
build  a  nuclear  weapon? 

Quite  easy.  There  have  been  two  examples,  one  with  a 
MIT  grad  and  one  with  a  Princeton  grad.  They  were 
given  the  assignment  of  designing  a  workable  nuclear 
weapon  with  the  condition  that  they  could  not  talk  to 
anybody  or  look  at  any  information  not  public.  Both 
were  able  to  do  it  in  a  period  of  a  few  months.  These 
were  undergraduate  students,  not  PhDs. 

What  can  be  done  to  minimize  the  risk  of  human 
fallibility? 

Ultimately,  you  can't  eliminate  human  error  entirely. 

You  have  to  move  to  technologies  where  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  things  going  wrong  are  less  disastrous. 

Although  the  book  sounds  pessimistic,  in  fact,  I'm 
very  optimistic.  If  we  direct  ourselves  in  the  right  ways, 
I  think  we  can  find  alternative  technologies  that  allow 
us  to  be  human  and  [avoid  potential]  disasters. 

-Todd  Datz 
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Call  CORIO  at  877.267.4627 


or  visit  www.corio.com 


HomeGrocer.com  knew  they  would 
need  top  tier  business  applications 
to  manage  their  rapid  growth. 
They  hired  Corio.  Corio  hosts  leading 
applications  covering  e-Commerce, 
Customer  Relationship  Management 
and  ERP-all  fully  integrated.  Simply 
access  any  of  these  applications 
over  a  secure  network  for  a  monthly 
fee.  Lower  total  cost  of  ownership. 
No  IT  worries.  Like  HomeGrocer.com, 
focus  on  your  core  business— and 
let  Corio  do  the  rest. 


Get  this  IDC  written 
white  paper  FREE! 
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Companies 
are  kicking 
e-business 
butt,  right? 
Not  exactly. 

A  total  of  79%  of  com¬ 
panies  surveyed  said 
that  e-business  accounts 
for  less  than  5%  of  rev¬ 
enues.  60%  do  not  yet 
have  extranets  linking 
operations  with  key  sup¬ 
pliers  and  financial  part¬ 
ners.  Less  than  50% 
have  any  quantitative  or 
qualitative  methods  in 
place  to  assess  e-busi¬ 
ness  performance.  Only 
1  7%  said  they  regard 
themselves  as  innovative 
in  e-business. 

SOURCE:  E-BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 
STUDY  FROM  P R I C E WAT E R FT 0 USE- 
COO  PE  R  S  AND  THE  CONFERENCE 
BOARD,  2000.  EIGHTY-SEVEN  LARGE 
COMPANIES  FROM  A  VARIETY  OF 
INDUSTRIES  WERE  SURVEYED. 


Hot  Feet 


TRACKING  SHOPPERS  Web  stores  can 
track  every  cyberstep  shoppers  take  as  they 
browse,  whether  the  shoppers  buy  anything 
or  not.  A  new  technology  being  developed  at 
IBM's  Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center  in 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  may  one 
day  give  brick-and-mortar  retail¬ 
ers  the  same  capability.  Code- 
named  Footprints,  the  system 
uses  glorified  versions  of  the  thermal, 
infrared  sensors  that  are  found  in  a  typical 
outdoor  motion-detector  light.  Ceiling- 
mounted  and  networked  together,  the  sen¬ 
sors  collect  data  on  people's  movements; 
software  maps  that  data  against  the  store's 
layout  and  merchandise  locations. 

Footprints  lets  retailers  track  customer 
traffic  in  real-time,  so  they  can  tell  when  the 
mens'  shoes  or  ladies'  underwear  sections 
need  extra  clerks.  It  also  analyzes  data  to 
determine  if  a  product  sells  poorly  because 
few  customers  wander  by  it.  IBM  began  test¬ 
ing  Footprints  at  a  major  retailer  this  spring; 
other  locations  could  be  rolled  out  later  this 
year.  Footprints  project  leader  Philip  Hobbs 
estimates  the  system  will  cost  less  than  $5 


per  square  foot  installed. 

The  notion  of  Big  Brother  Footprint  con¬ 
tinuously  tracking  shoppers  may  irk  the  pri¬ 
vacy-minded.  But  Footprints  affords  a  good 
deal  of  anonymity,  Hobbs  says,  since  it 
records  only  customers'  paths  — not  their 
faces  or  gestures.  "The  stuff  I  don't  want  the 
retailer  to  get  — watching  me  adjust  my 
clothing  or  stare  at  the  wrong  magazine 
rack  — he  [can't]  gather,"  Hobbs  says.  "The 
stuff  that  is  nonthreatening  and  helpful  to 
his  business,  he  can." 

-Sari  Kalin 
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Smelly  Jelly 


ODOR  TECHNOLOGY 


Is  that  George  in  sales  or  his  Limburger  sandwich?  You  might 
not  be  able  to  tell  which  reeks,  but  Cyranose  nose,  I  mean,  knows.  Introducing  the  Cyra- 
nose  320,  a  handheld  electronic  nose  that  can  detect  freshness,  spoilage,  contamination 
and  batch-to-batch  consistency  in  food  and  beverages.  The  device,  created  by  Pasadena, 
Calif.-based  Cyrano  Sciences  Inc.,  resembles  a  walkie-talkie  and  contains  32  sensors  that 
can  decipher  the  unique  electrical  fingerprint  of  any  scent,  providing  the  user  with  a  read¬ 
ing  on  the  type  of  odor  (sour  cream  or  moldy  cream,  prime  rib  or  rancid  rib?).  While  the 
$100,000  price  tag  might  be  a  bit  much  for  those  of  us  questioning  the  contents  of  the 
Tupperware  in  the  back  of  the  fridge,  it's  well  worth  it  for  dairies,  fisheries  and  wineries, 
where  the  nuances  of  each  item’s  bouquet  can  speak  volumes  about  its  quality. 
Researchers  are  even  studying  the  device  to  see  if  it  could  be  eventually  adapted  for 
supermarket  use  by  consumers.  How  'bout  them  melons?  -Daintry  Duffy 
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WHEN  PROFESSIONALS  in  the 


most  demanding  customer  service 


environments  evaluate  all  the 


e-customer  relationship  management 
(eCRM)  options,  they  choose 


Synchrony — the  only  solution  that 


gives  you  a  single  view  of  a  customer 


no  matter  how  they  contact  you. 


Synchrony.  Preferred  by  customer 


service  leaders  worldwide. 


Call  877-796-2663. 


E-mail  info@synchronv.net. 


customer  service  leaders? 


The  only  solution  that 


phone,  fax,  e-mail  and  chat  into  a  single  view, 
in  30  days — guaranteed. 

I 


Or  visit  www.synchrony.net. 


IT: 


Jargon  Bashing 

CRM  (customer  relationship 
management):  a  hot  technology 
trend  that  purports  to  gives  cus¬ 
tomers  better  service  at  the  same 
time  it's  inhaling  their  personal 
information  like  your  portly  Uncle 
Skip  at  an  all-you-can-eat  Shoney's 
buffet. 
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Smart  Bouncers 


ERP  (enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning):  a  software  package  that  sim¬ 
ply  and  neatly  ties  together  all 
functions  of  your  business  (back¬ 
ground  screams  from  employees  and 
managers  who  actually  use  one). 

ASP  (application  service 
provider):  unproven  startups  that 
promise  to  outsource  some  or  all 
of  your  software  applications.  And 
this  magazine  just  signed  up  its 
2  millionth  subscriber. 


BIOMETRICS  If  your  kid  and  his  buddies 
are  backpacking  through  Europe  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  decide  to  wet  their  whistles  at 
Alcazar's  Pleasure  Village,  a  nightclub  in 
Puttershoek,  Holland,  they'll  find  that 
Dutch  hospitality  ends  at  the  surly  bouncer. 
You  see,  Alcazar's  requires  that  visitors 
have  a  smart  card  (about  the  size  of  a 
credit  card)  that  contains  a  microprocessor 
for  authenticating  the  user,  complete  with 
face  and  finger  biometric  prints.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  let's  say  Maarten  hosted  a  recent 


A  Historical  Perspective 

2000  I35O 

Software  viruses  M  The  Great  Plague 


Supply  chain  management 

Breakthrough  innovations 
A  declining  stock  price 
Microsoft  v.  the  government 

The  killer  app 


"Honey,  tell  the  serfs  to 
slaughter  another  cow  and 
bring  it  to  the  castle." 

The  catapult 

Hot  oil  poured  on  your  head 

Two  knights  running  full 
speed  on  horseback  at  each 
other  with  large,  armor¬ 
piercing  lances 

The  search  for  the  Holy  Grail 


bachelor  party  at  Alcazar's.  The 
next  time  the  bouncer  runs 
Maarten's  smart  card  through 
the  nightclub  database  and 
finds  that  his  biometric  infor¬ 
mation  matches  that  of  the 
beer-spill  in',  fight-song-singin' 
drunken  lout  who  was  ejected 
from  the  club  during  said  bach¬ 
elor  party,  Maarten's  chances 
of  getting  in  will  be  as  good  as 
his  chances  of  becoming  a 
profitable  day-trader. 

Biometric  identification  tech¬ 
nology  has  long  been  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  significant  drop  in  price  of 
the  once  prohibitively  expen¬ 
sive  technology  has  given  it 
momentum,  especially  in  the 
corporate  security  sector. 

Unlike  passwords,  biometric 
identification  "is  based  on  who 
you  are;  a  fingerprint,  hand, 
face  or  voice,"  says  Veronique 
Wittebolle,  executive  vice 
president  of  Woburn,  Mass.- 
based  Keyware  Technologies. 
Keyware  has  been  working 
with  the  Netherlands-based 
company  Interstrat  BV  on  the 
biometric  smart  cards,  which 
are  currently  being  used  in  15 
nightclubs  in  the  Netherlands. 
(We  have  an  inkling  there  are 
more  than  a  few  Dutch  teens 
furiously  working  on  fake 
smart-card  technology.) 

-Da  in  try  Duffy 
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We're  Not  Creative... 

Well,  Maybe  a  Little. 

But  we  don't  build  web  sites,  design  ads,  or  write  mail  copy. 


We  do  deliver  internet  marketing  systems,  informed  by 
sound  marketing  strategy  and  driven  to  the  quality, 
performance,  and  availability  standards  of  the  CIO. 

our  customers  Fortune  1000  and  dot.com  companies  out  to  exploit  the  Web  as  a  marketing  medium 
our  offer  strategic  deployments  in  permission,  ltol,  analytics,  integration,  and  content 
our  partners  Engage,  E.piphany,  MarketSoft,  MicroStrategy,  NetGenesis,  NetPerceptions,  Oracle,  Vignette 
our  investors  Charles  River  Ventures,  Integral  Capital  Partners,  Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers 
OUT  team  strategists,  practitioners,  technologists  —  100  strong  and  growing 

We'd  like  to  hear  what  you  think.  To  hear  what  we  think,  download  our  white  paper  Marketing  Moves  to  the  Wheelhouse  from 

www.wheelhouse.com 

WHEELHOUSE 


Harnessing  the  Power  of  Internet  Marketing 


< 


'C-'JiH'li'tft  Q-iS 2i-} siii.it '": 


That  great  plan  for  a  business  you've  been  saving? 

It's  time  to  let  it  out  into  the  world.  Because  now  everyone  can 
play  in  the  emerging  e-services  economy.  Your  rainy  day  idea 
can  team  up  with  someone  else's  rainy  day  idea,  or  everyone  else's 
rainy  day  idea.  And  hp  servers,  storage,  software  and  consulting 
will  help  tie  them  all  together.  Do  you  have  a  business  in  you? 
Invent  it  here:  www.hp.com/e-services 

The  Grand  Opening  of  You. 
e-services  solutions  from  hp. 


invent 


MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Sneaker  Attack 

Meet  Nike's  new  secret  weapon  in  the  footware  wars:  personalized  sneakers 
with  a  little  extra  attitude 


When  was  the  last  time  you  took  on  a  project  that 

might  not  be  doable?  How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
swore  you’d  be  first  to  market  and  followed  through? 
When  did  you  last  surprise  your  customers,  not  just 
with  a  reliably  good  customer  experience  but  with  a  lit- 
tie  something  extra? 

If  it  takes  a  bit  of  cogitating  to  recall,  then  it’s  time  for 
a  new  challenge.  Use  the  Web  as  your  platform.  And 
use  Nike’s  Nike  iD  project  as  a  model. 

Here’s  what  Nike  iD  looks  like  from  the  customer’s 
perspective: 

Last  November,  I  read  an  article  in  The  Wall  Street 


Journal  about  Nike,  based  in  Beaverton,  Ore.,  being  the 
first  major  shoemaker  to  offer  customized  sneakers 
through  its  website,  www.nike.com.  I  was  in  desperate 
need  of  a  new  pair  of  gym  shoes,  so  I  visited  the  site.  I 
couldn’t  remember  the  last  time  I’d  bought  a  pair  of 
Nikes— the  shoes  I  was  replacing  were  from  arch  rival 
Adidas — but  customized  cross-trainers  sounded  cool. 

Working  from  Nike’s  Air  Famished  model,  I  picked 
the  colors  I  wanted,  selected  my  size  and  chose  to 
emblazon  a  nickname  on  the  heel  (there  wasn’t  enough 
space  for  “Eat  My  Dust,  Suckas”).  On  the  site,  I  could 
see  a  mock-up  of  what  my  shoes  would  look  like  from 
various  angles.  After  placing  my  order  ($86 — no  sales 
tax,  free  UPS  second-day  shipping),  I  immediately  got 
a  confirmation  e-mail  that  promised  delivery  of  my 
shoes  within  three  weeks,  by  Dec.  20. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  got  another  e-mail  from  Nike 
saying  that  my  shoes  had  been  manufactured  and  were 
on  their  way.  It  came  with  a  URL  that  let  me  track  their 
progress  across  the  country.  On  Dec.  17,  an  unusual 
cylindrical  cardboard  container  showed  up  at  my 
home.  Opening  it,  I  pulled  out  a  gray  Nike  iD  T-shirt 
that  had  my  nickname  silk-screened  on  the  sleeve,  a 
large-format  “blueprint”  of  the  shoes  I’d  designed,  a 
metal  Nike  iD  dog  tag  and,  in  a  sealed  plastic  bag,  my 
new  gym  shoes.  Nowhere  in  the  purchase  process  had 
they  promised  all  this  free  stuff— it  came  as  a  total  sur¬ 
prise.  And  even  better,  the  shoes,  which  had  that  won¬ 
derfully  rubbery  new  shoe  smell,  actually  fit. 

How  did  Nike  create  such  a  powerful,  positive 
customer  experience  at  a  time  when  no  other  major 
shoemakers  were  offering  customized  products  online? 

First,  Nike  CEO  Phil  Knight  planted  a  flag.  Last  year, 
he  determined  that  mass  customization  was  an  important 
capability  for  Nike  to  develop.  (For  an  introduction  to 
mass  customization,  read  B.  Joseph  Pine’s  excellent  book. 
Mass  Customization:  The  New  Frontier  in  Business  Com¬ 
petition.)  The  idea  of  offering  customized  sneaks  over 
the  Web  was  bandied  around  within  Nike’s  marketing 
and  Internet  groups  for  several  months,  but  it  wasn’t 
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eds.com 


We're  hosting  the  party!SM  For  every  business  function,  EDS  provides  a  web  hosting  solution  to  fit  your  needs. 
Move  from  shared  to  dedicated  or  customized  alternatives  as  you  grow.  Regardless  of  the  level,  you'll  enjoy 
the  most  comprehensive  physical  and  electronic  security  available.  Our  24x7  backup  systems  and  redundant 
service  centers  worldwide  give  you  unsurpassed  reliability.  If  you  want  to  conduct  real-time  transactions  over  the 
Internet,  EDS  will  even  integrate  these  new  technologies  with  your  existing  systems.  So  join  the  party,  call  (800)  435-122 2. 


ecosystem 


until  last  July  that  the  Nike  iD  project  team  was  formed. 

The  mandate  was  simple,  recalls  Nike  iD  General 
Manager  Mark  Allen.  “Knight  wanted  us  to  marry  the 
mass  customization  model  with  the  Internet,  and  he 
charged  us  with  being  the  first.  We’re  a  lot  better  at 
being  a  leader  than  we  are  at  being  a  follower.” 

Let  me  stop  for  a  second.  Yes,  it’s  an  arrogant  state¬ 
ment-better  at  being  a  leader  than  a  follower— but  why 
not  understand  and  proclaim  which  one  you  are?  Either 
you’re  a  leader — willing  to  try  things  first  and  occasion- 


house.”  This  kind  of  lagniappe— the  Cajun  term  for  “a 
little  something  extra” — is  one  way  to  ensure  a  superla¬ 
tive  customer  experience. 

Since  the  launch,  Allen’s  Nike  iD  team  has  been 
working  to  incrementally  enhance  their  offerings.  In 
March  the  company  began  offering  users  nearly  1,000 
different  design  possibilities  (up  from  just  84  at  launch), 
and  by  July,  Nike  expects  that  number  to  be  between 
3,000  and  5,000.  By  then  it  will  also  have  brought  two 
or  three  new  factories  online,  which  will  significantly 


Right  now,  the  Nike  iD  project  is  about  getting  close 
to  the  customer  before  someone  else  does. 


ally  fail,  overspend  or  get  burned— or  you  are  a  follower- 
waiting  around  to  learn  from  the  leaders’  mistakes  and  do 
things  less  expensively  and  less  painfully  than  they  did. 
Nike’s  culture  is  to  be  first,  and,  in  my  experience,  it’s  a 
lot  easier  to  motivate  a  team  that’s  cooking  up  new  ideas 
and  trying  to  win,  rather  than  imitating  others’  ideas  and 
trying  merely  to  place  or  show. 

Allen  wanted  to  have  Nike  iD  shoes  shipping  by  the 
holiday  season.  He  had  a  team  of  fewer  than  10  people 
dedicated  to  the  project,  but  using  an  outside  design 
agency  and  relying  heavily  on  Nike’s  internal  IT 
resources  and  manufacturing  experts,  he  was  able  to 
turbocharge  the  development  process.  “When  we  artic¬ 
ulated  what  the  goals  were,  there  was  a  lot  of  energy 
around  this  project,”  says  Allen. 

He  decided  to  limit  the  quantity  of  shoes  sold  through 
the  site  so  as  not  to  overwhelm  the  order  processing  or 
manufacturing  capacity.  (Some  orders,  in  the  early  days, 
needed  to  be  massaged  by  hand,  and  when  Nike  iD 
launched  on  Nov.  22,  there  were  only  two  Far  East  fac¬ 
tories  producing  the  shoes.)  At  the  beginning,  only  400 
pairs  of  shoes  could  be  sold  a  day — a  number  that  has 
since  increased  to  500.  And  there  were  four  base  mod¬ 
els — men’s  and  women’s  running  shoes  and  cross-train¬ 
ers — that  could  be  configured  84  different  ways. 

“We  wanted  to  keep  it  manageable  because  this  was 
totally  different  from  anything  we’d  done,”  Allen  says. 

There  was  substantial  debate  within  the  Nike  iD 
team  about  whether  Nike  should  tell  the  customer 
about  all  the  free  goodies  that  would  accompany  the 
shoes.  “We  made  a  decision  to  surprise  the  consumer,” 
Allen  explains.  “When  they  saw  the  personalized  T- 
shirt  and  [blueprint],  they  grasped  that  this  wasn’t 
something  that  was  pulled  off  the  shelf  in  a  ware- 


expand  its  daily  manufacturing  capacity.  And  Allen’s 
team  has  plans  to  begin  letting  customers  dictate  not  only 
the  aesthetic  specs  of  their  shoes  but  also  how  they  fit. 

Nike  isn’t  yet  making  money  from  the  Nike  iD  line. 
The  startup  costs  have  been  high,  and  order  fulfillment 
is  expensive.  Ultimately,  Knight  expects  it  to  be  prof¬ 
itable,  but  he’s  willing  to  give  Allen  a  year  or  two. 

What  the  Nike  iD  project  is  about  right  now,  though, 
is  not  profit.  It’s  about  getting  close  to  the  customer 
before  someone  else  does.  “We  saw  [Nike  iD]  as  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  and  listen  to  the  consumer,  one- 
on-one,”  Allen  says.  “This  is  about  listening  to  what  you 
have  to  say.  It’s  not  about  the  masses.”  It  also  presents  an 
interesting  twist  on  Nike’s  traditional  marketing  stance. 
The  company  that  once  exhorted  you  to  “Be  like  Mike” 
is  now  giving  you  the  chance  to  be  yourself,  with  a 
product  designed  by  you,  for  you. 

As  Nike  iD  evolves,  it  will  store  in  a  Web  database  all 
the  shoe  designs  you’ve  built  and  bought  online.  You’ll  be 
able  to  reorder  the  same  shoes  you  bought  last  time,  or 
perhaps  tinker  with  the  insole  thickness  a  tad.  And  your 
design  input— part  of  a  massive,  ongoing  online  focus 
group — will  have  an  impact  on  the  shoes  that  Nike  mass- 
produces  for  retailers. 

It  was  a  project  that  might  not  have  been  doable,  and 
it’s  leading  Nike  into  some  very  new  territory.  Nike 
swore  to  be  first  to  market,  and  it  followed  through.  Nike 
surprises  customers  not  only  with  delivery  as  promised, 
but  it  tosses  in  a  little  lagniappe  too. 

The  message  to  competitors  like  Reebok  and  Adidas: 
“Eat  My  Dust,  Suckas.”  !71 


Have  you  used  the  Web  to  give  your  customers  a  surprisingly  good  expe¬ 
rience?  Tell  us  at  ecosystem@darwinmag.com. 
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Will  your  future  speak  of 
success?  It  will  if  it  includes 
Acxiom. 

Because  only  Acxiom  can 
create  the  most  accurate 
picture  of  your  customer 
ever  assembled. 
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Not  simply  by  supplying 
data.  But  by  providing  the 
services  and  breakthrough 
technologies,  such  as 

SM 

AbiliTec,  that  give  you  the 
knowledge  to  deepen  your 
customer  relationships. 
Both  globally.  And  locally. 

So  you  can  create 
opportunity.  The 
opportunities  that  drive 
success.  And  success  that 
will  make  your  future 
very  bright  indeed. 


ACXIOMI 


Creating  future  without  fear. 
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Static  software  applications  just  don't  cut  it  anymore.  Because  now  there's  a  unique  approach  to  developing 
agile  eBusiness  applications  that  radically  trims  traditional  deployment  times  and  time  between  revisions.  At 
EC  Cubed,  we  fuse  our  Net-native  B2B  platform  with  your  unique  business  processes  to  create  a  tailored, 
jjynamic  application  delivered  on  a  subscription  basis.  The  result  is  rapid  innovation  and  B2B  applications 
Capable  of  keeping  pace  with  Internet  time.  And  we  continually  manage 
and  evolve  your  application,  so  you  can  react  to  changes  in  business  as 
they  occur,  offering  you  an  unparalleled  competitive  advantage. 

To  leam  more  about  eBusiness  applications  that  won't  slack  off  on  the  job 

just  call  877-EC-CUBED,  or  visit  www.eccubed.com/b2b  now  for  our 
iwbite  paper,  "Why  Static  Applications  Don't  Cut  It  In  Tire  New  Economy." 
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achieve  perpetual  innovation 
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BUILDING  EFFECTIVE  CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIPS  By  Barbara  E.  Bund 


Too  Close  for  Comfort? 

Barbara  Bund's  research  helped  launch  the  drive  to  get  close  to  customers.  But 
now  she  warns  that  not  all  customers  will  appreciate  the  proximity. 
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"Close  to  the  customer"  is  the  marketer's  mantra 

in  this  age  of  customer  relationship  management.  And, 
I  confess,  I  had  something  to  do  with  encouraging  all 
this  emphasis  on  building  close  ties  with  customers. 

But  now  I  think  customer  intimacy  can  be  overdone. 

It’s  not  possible — or  even  desirable — to  develop  a  rela- 
tionship  with  every  one  of  your  customers.  Although 
they  may  see  some  benefits  to  closeness,  they  also  see 
disadvantages  and  even  dangers.  You  may  think  it  would 
be  wonderful  to  be  linked  closely  to  your  customers,  but 
your  customers  may  not  agree. 

I’m  not  at  all  surprised  that  companies  fail  to  recog' 
nize  customers’  reluctance  to  be  too  close;  it  took  me 
years  to  understand  how  much  danger  some  customers 
see  in  closeness.  In  the  ig8os,  I  drew  a  distinction 
between  transaction  customers  (those  who  buy  one 
transaction  at  a  time  and  can  easily  change  suppliers  on 
the  basis  of  price  or  specific  product  features)  and  rela- 
tionship  customers  (those  who  rarely  switch  suppliers 


because  doing  so  involves  substantial  costs  and  risks). 
I  believed  that  close  relationships  were  better  and  that 
marketers  that  based  their  strategies  on  creating  such 
relationships  were  somehow  better  marketers — and 
other  experts  agreed. 

But  after  15  years  of  work  in  a  wide  range  of  indus¬ 
tries,  I’m  convinced  that  my  initial  view  was  much  too 
simple.  To  be  sure,  suppliers  often  love  the  idea  of  rela¬ 
tionship  customers.  But  close  relationships  with  high 
switching  costs  often  make  customers  feel  trapped.  (In 
fact,  it  was  just  such  feelings  toward  mainframe  sup¬ 
pliers  that  made  some  large  computer  users  push  for 
more  standards,  more  networking  and  more  openness 
in  the  1980s.)  On  the  other  hand,  customers  often  like 
the  power  and  freedom  of  buying  more  transactionally, 
comparing  the  features  or  prices  or  service  of  a  range  of 
suppliers  that  compete  for  their  business.  In  short,  as 
much  as  suppliers  might  yearn  for  closeness,  what  sup¬ 
pliers  see  as  strong,  close  relationships  may  feel  like 
captivity  to  customers. 

My  first  rule  for  customer  relationships,  therefore,  is 
to  be  realistic  about  what  kinds  of  interaction  your  cus¬ 
tomers  want.  Some  are  willing  to  give  up  the  apparent 
freedom  and  power  of  transaction  buying  if  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  moving  toward  a  relationship  are  high  enough. 
Your  challenge  is  to  provide  enough  real  benefits  to 
keep  customers  (at  least  somewhat)  more  loyal — and  to 
do  so  only  if  it  leads  to  a  profitable  business. 

This  type  of  reality  check  is  useful  for  evaluating 
small  marketing  moves  meant  to  increase  customer  loy¬ 
alty  a  little.  I  was  impressed  during  last  summer’s 
drought  when  I  got  a  letter  from  Weston  Nurseries  in 
Hopkinton,  Mass.,  from  which  I  had  purchased  some 
shrubs  the  previous  fall.  The  letter  told  me  that  my  new 
shrubs  might  die  without  water  (and  would  not  simply 
go  dormant  and  then  revive,  as  a  lawn  would).  It  said 
that  even  though  many  towns  had  imposed  watering 
bans,  most  had  exemptions  for  hand-watering  of  new 
plantings  and  advised  me  to  continue  to  water. 

My  position  on  the  behavior  spectrum  between 
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Developing  and  maintaining  healthy  E-business  relationships  isn’t  exactly  easy,  especially  when  competitors  are  only  a  click  away. 
But  EDS  can  make  the  process  simpler.  We  offer  a  wide  range  of  integrated  customer  relationship  management  tools.  To  improve 
customer  satisfaction.  Grow  your  business.  Build  brand  loyalty.  And  cross-sell  products.  We're  committed  to  your  success.  From  strategy 
to  implementation,  we  can  help  you  manage  the  complexities  of  everything  from  databases  and  contact  centers  to  distribution  and 
fulfillment  services.  If  you're  interested  in  having  more  with  your  customers  than  a  casual  affair,  call  (888)  337-1473  or  visit  our  site. 
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transaction  buying  and  relationship  buying  has  shifted 
a  bit.  I’m  not  entirely  loyal  to  the  nursery  (in  part 
because  it’s  far  from  my  home),  but  I  like  the  idea  that 
it  kept  the  information  needed  to  give  me  useful  advice 
at  an  appropriate  time.  When  it  comes  to  a  large  purchase 
or  one  for  which  I  need  expert  help,  I’m  somewhat  more 
likely  to  return  to  that  nursery. 

By  contrast,  one  Christmas  I  got  a  card  from  L.L. 
Bean,  from  which  I’ve  bought  clothes  and  skis.  The 
card  contained  holiday  recipes  that  it  said  were  from  all 
my  friends  at  the  company.  Although  a  cataloger  like 
L.L.  Bean  almost  automatically  collects  lots  of  customer 


considerable  expense  to  take  delivery,  load  company 
software,  establish  an  electronic  address,  attach  a  phys- 
ical  identification  tag  and  deliver  the  system  to  the  end 
user.  Dell  managers  estimated  that  the  process  cost  cus- 
tomers  $200  to  $300  per  computer.  Dell  now  handles 
these  tasks  for  some  companies,  shipping  directly  to  the 
end  user  a  computer  complete  with  customer  software, 
electronic  address  and  ID  tag.  Dell  charges  only  a  mod' 
est  fee  (such  as  $15  or  $20)  for  the  service. 

Dell’s  relationship  customers  apparently  find  the 
benefits  of  closer  ties  to  the  company  more  than  enough 
to  balance  their  loss  of  the  freedom  to  shop  around  eas- 


As  much  as  suppliers  might  yearn  for  closeness, 
what  suppliers  see  as  strong,  close  relationships  may 
feel  like  captivity  to  customers. 


data,  it  wasn’t  using  that  data  to  treat  me  as  an  individual. 
I  was  far  less  impressed  by  its  effort  at  relationship  build¬ 
ing.  I  wasn’t  interested  in  the  recipes — and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  they  didn’t  link  in  my  mind  to  future  purchases  from 
the  catalog.  The  card  somehow  seemed  a  bit  false. 

The  reality  test  is  even  more  important  for  larger 
marketing  initiatives.  Dell,  for  example,  segments  its 
customers  into  transaction  buyers  and  relationship  buy¬ 
ers.  The  company  keeps  information  about  each  type  of 
customer  but  uses  that  information  and  structures  the 
interaction  differently,  depending  on  the  customer  type. 
With  transaction  customers,  Dell  appropriately  focuses 
on  one  transaction  at  a  time.  Such  customers  can  order 
by  telephone  or  at  Dell’s  general-purpose  website.  They 
must  pay  by  credit  card  or  COD.  Dell  keeps  informa¬ 
tion  about  those  customers’  past  purchases  to  help  them 
make  compatible  choices  on  any  future  purchases.  The 
company  does  not,  however,  make  other  substantial 
investments  in  these  customers  and  does  not  assume 
they  are  tied  to  Dell. 

For  customers  interested  in  a  relationship,  Dell 
invests  considerably  more.  Many  people  know  that  Dell 
offers  its  best  customers  Premier  Pages  on  the  Web. 
T hese  pages  give  the  customers’  employees  direct  access 
to  information  about  the  specific  configurations  that  are 
approved  for  purchase  through  Dell;  the  pages  also  help 
customers  enforce  their  IT  standards.  But  for  some  rela¬ 
tionship  customers,  Dell  goes  considerably  further, 
assuming  delivery  and  installation  tasks  the  customers 
previously  performed.  In  the  past,  purchasing  and  IT 
departments  within  customer  organizations  incurred 


ily.  In  other  cases,  customers  choose  differently.  For 
example,  FreeMarkets  conducts  online  auctions  among 
parts  suppliers  for  large  business-to-business  customers. 
FreeMarkets  helps  evaluate  potential  suppliers  and  struc¬ 
ture  the  RFPs;  it  also  runs  the  auctions.  Its  customers 
apparently  value  the  freedom  to  deal  with  different  sup¬ 
pliers  and  obtain  lower  prices  in  the  process.  In  fact, 
recent  moves  by  the  Big  Three  automakers  to  establish 
their  own  auctions  suggest  that  some  customers  don’t 
want  close  relationships  to  Internet  intermediaries, 
either.  (For  more  on  FreeMarkets  and  Dell’s  Premier 
Pages,  go  to  iuivw.darwinmag.com/printlinks.) 

Often  companies  have  some  customers  who  prefer 
close  ties  and  some  who  want  loose  ones.  Before  invest¬ 
ing  heavily  in  relationship  building,  it’s  critical  for  mar¬ 
keters  to  have  effective  ways  to  distinguish  customers 
who  will  commit  to  relationships  from  those  who  will 
behave  more  transactionally.  Baxter  Healthcare  Corp. 
even  requires  its  relationship  customers  to  sign  formal 
contracts  in  order  to  receive  relationship  treatment. 

Close  customer  relationships  can  sometimes  be  con¬ 
structed,  with  benefit  to  both  buyers  and  sellers.  Often, 
however,  suppliers  tell  themselves  nice  stories  about  how 
close  customers  want  to  be  and  about  how  easy  it  will  be 
to  convince  the  customers  to  relate.  Reality  is  more  chal¬ 
lenging.  As  Dell  has  discovered  with  its  transaction  seg¬ 
ment,  sometimes  it  makes  considerably  more  sense 
simply  to  accept  customers’  desires  for  looser  ties.  FH 


Do  you  have  a  customer  issue  you'd  like  us  to  address?  Send  it  to 
contact@darwinmag.  com. 
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Some  of  your  users  want  to  think  faster.  Some  want  to  think  smarter. 

Shouldn’t  you  help  them  do  both? 


With  NCR’s  Teradata "  Active  Data  Warehouse,  the  most  powerful 
relationship  engine  on  the  planet,  you  won’t  just  manage  data,  you’ll 
crunch  it.  Shred  it.  Manipulate  it.  You’ll  have  the  power  to  load  your 

Introducing  Relationship  Technology”  Solutions  from  NCR. 

data  quickly.  Power  to  burn  through  even  the  most  complex,  ad-hoc 
queries.  Power  to  understand,  react  and  anticipate.  In  short,  power  to  help 
your  users  think  circles  around  the  competition.  And  when  all  that  faster 
and  smarter  thinking  helps  your  business  grow,  you’ll  still  look  like  a 
genius  because  a  Teradata  Active  Data  Warehouse  is  super  scalable. 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  you  conquer  your  company’s 
data,  visit  www.teradata.com  and  get  your  Teradata  Knowledge  Pack. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


We  give  you  the  power  to  know. 


made  real 
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our  dust. 


In  just  five  years,  the  Internet  will  have 


to  handle  twenty  times  more  traffic.  So  Agilent 


is  already  providing  technologies  that  will 


help  it  do  exactly  that.  Creating  a  high-speed, 


high-capacity  Internet  that  was,  until  today,  just 


a  pipe  dream. 


Agilent  Technologies 

•'*  •  ’*•  Innovating  the  HP  Way 


Agilent  Technologies  is  a  new  company 
comprised  of  the  former  Hewlett-Packard 
test  and  measurement,  chemical  analysis, 
semiconductor  components  and  medical 
products  businesses,  www.agilent.com 


Connect  the  Dots 

Get  ready.  E-services  are  coming  to  a  business  near  you. 


A  few  months  ago,  Hewlett-Packard  began  to  run  a 

series  of  advertisements  about  something  called  “e-ser- 
vices.”  Most  of  the  world  was  mystified  by  the  cam- 
paign,  leaving  many  puzzling  about  e-services.  What  are 
they,  anyway?  And  are  they  more  important  than  a  par¬ 
ticular  vendor’s  idiosyncratic  ad  campaign? 

Frankly,  I  think  they’ve  got  a  huge  role  in  the  future 
of  business  and  technology.  They’ll  provide  the  struc¬ 
ture  for  both  e-commerce  and  IT  applications  in  gen¬ 
eral.  And  although  they’re  not  here  in  substantial  form 
yet,  they’re  on  their  way. 

E-services  are  information-based  services  available  on 
the  Internet.  Say  you  want  to  buy  a  house.  An  integrated 
set  of  e-services  might  include  Century  21  (home  bro¬ 
kerage),  Countrywide  Funding  (mortgages),  United  Van 


Lines  (moving  services),  and  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue 
(legal  services).  One  e-service  supplies  a  small  piece  of  a 
business  transaction  and  can  be  linked  to  others  in  a 
chain  of  functionality  and  embedded  into  websites  or 
linked  with  other  services.  Whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
you’re  already  familiar  with  some  e-services.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  you  buy  something  online  and  want  to  check  the 
shipment  status  of  your  order,  you  can  draw  on  an  e- 
service  offered  by  FedEx  or  UPS  to  the  online  vendor. 
If  the  site  is  a  good  one,  you  won’t  have  to  rekey  your 
order  number;  it  will  be  automatically  passed  to  the 
shipment  tracking  e-service.  It  should  take  only  one 
click  for  you  to  invoke  the  e-service. 

What's  the  Big  Deal? 

Package  tracking  may  seem  a  little  mundane,  but  there 
are  hundreds  or  thousands  of  possible  e-services,  such 
as  resume  searching  or  bill  paying.  Only  a  few  exist 
today  as  modular  e-services:  If  you’re  buying  a  tractor 
online  and  want  financing,  you’ll  probably  just  be 
transferred  to  another  financing  site,  where  you’ll  have 
to  start  from  scratch  establishing  your  identity  and  your 
tractor  transaction. 

All  sorts  of  existing  IT  applications  could  be  divided 
into  modular  e-services.  It  may  even  inspire  all  IT  appli¬ 
cations,  even  huge,  integrated  ERP  systems,  to  become 
collections  of  e-services. 

If  you’re  technologically  inclined,  e-services  will 
have  a  big  impact  on  your  life.  You’ll  be  spending  lots 
of  time  creating  e-services,  splitting  up  existing  appli¬ 
cations  into  e-service  modules  and  getting  e-services  to 
work  together  and  talk  to  each  other.  You’ll  probably 
have  to  become  familiar  with  XML  (extensible  markup 
language)  because  it  is  likely  to  be  the  language  by 
which  e-services  communicate  with  each  other. 

But  such  challenges  pale  in  comparison  to  what  busi¬ 
nesspeople  of  all  stripes  will  have  to  deal  with.  Virtually 
every  front-office  aspect  of  business  will  change  in  the 
move  to  e-services.  Indeed,  all  that  may  be  left  of  your 
organization  will  be  the  back  office  and  a  few  webpages. 
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Our  approach  to  our  newest  MultiSync®  CRT  series  is  simple. 

Make  it  functional.  Make  it  affordable. 

And  make  it  flat. 

We  didn't  simply  modify  the  screens  on  our  new  MultiSync  FE  Series  CRT  monitors.  We  flattened  them.  Because  it's  our  flat  screens  combined  with 
NEC's  leading-edge  technology  that  give  the  monitors  a  clear  advantage  over  ordinary  CRTs.  The  advanced  design  doesn't  simply  improve  the  image 
quality,  it  ensures  significantly  less  glare,  reflection  and  distortion  than  traditional  curved  screens.  And  that  means  reduced  eyestrain,  less  fatigue 
and  improved  productivity.  While  we  were  at  it,  we  flattened  one  more  thing:  the  price.  In  fact,  you  can  put  the  MultiSync  FE  Series  to  work  for 
you  at  a  price  point  as  low  as  $299.*  It  all  adds  up  to  a  combination  of  NEC  Technologies  innovation,  reliability  and  value  that  will  change  how  you 
look  at  CRTs.  And  help  you  roll  right  over  whatever  your  job  puts  in  your  way.  To  find  out  more  about  our  new  MultiSync  FE  Series  monitors  or  to 
request  a  test  drive,  visit  us  at  http://flat.nectech.com  or  call  (800)  NEC-INFO. 

NEC  Technologies  MultiSync  FE  Series.  Flat  screens  for  everyone. 

http://flat.nectech.com 


Introducing  MultiSync  FE  Series  flat- 
screen  CRTs.  Starting  as  low  as  $209* 


*  Estimated  street  price  for  the  MultiSync  FE700. 

MultiSync  is  a  registered  trademark.  FE  Series  and  the  NEC  Technologies  icon  are  trademarks  of  NEC  Technologies.  ©1999  NEC  Technologies,  Inc. 
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Your  company’s  business  strategy,  processes,  organiza- 
tional  structure  and  external  image  may  all  have  to 
change  to  fit  the  new  e-services  persona. 

With  e-services  as  a  dominant  mode  of  operating, 
your  organization  may  have  to  retreat  to  its  core  compe¬ 
tence  as  the  primary  service  you  offer  to  the  world.  In 
an  environment  of  modularity  and  interchangeability, 
you  want  your  e-service  to  be  the  best  thing  you  have — 
a  service  for  which  your  organization  is  well-known  and 
highly  regarded.  You’ll  want  to  put  all  your  energies 
behind  getting  your  e-service  placed  widely  throughout 
the  Web  and  implementing  it  successfully.  It’s  unlikely 
that  you  can  do  that  with  everything.  For  example,  you 
may  do  sales  for  your  product,  but  someone  else  may 
provide  customer  service  or  financing  for  it.  On  the 
whole,  that  probably  means  that  compa¬ 
nies  offering  e-services  will  be  smaller 
and  more  focused  than  companies  before 
the  world  became  e-centric. 

Then  there’s  the  issue  of  differentia¬ 
tion,  or  how  your  e-service  will  stand 
out  from  competitive  alternatives.  The 
usual  sources  of  competitive  advantage — 
services  offered,  reputation,  brand  and 
price— may  still  apply,  but  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  describe  your  advantages.  If  your 
e-service  is  simply  a  page  on  somebody 
else’s  website,  it  will  be  a  lot  harder  for 
customers  to  understand  the  particular 
benefits  of  your  e-service  or  to  identify 
with  your  brand.  If  you  haven’t  estab¬ 
lished  an  offline  reputation  for  your  ser¬ 
vice,  it  may  be  tough  to  do  so  online.  It 
will  also  be  relatively  easy  for  competi¬ 
tors  to  see  what  you’re  offering  and  to 
copy  it,  which  will  ultimately  lead  to 
competition  on  the  basis  of  price.  The 
good  news  is  that  if  your  e-service  is 
embedded  into  a  broader  offering  that 
customers  find  desirable,  defections  to 
competitors  may  not  be  possible.  If 
you’re  the  only  credit-check  service 
offered  in  a  business-to-business  ex¬ 
change,  you’re  probably  home  free  with 
the  customers  of  that  exchange. 

All  this  suggests,  of  course,  is  that 
alliances  will  be  critical  in  an  e-services 
world.  If  you  don’t  have  good  partners, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  draw  customers.  If 
you  sell  chocolates,  for  example,  you 
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At  Your 
E-Service 

THE  MOST  LIKELY 
E-SERVICE  AREAS 

For  businesses 

Credit  checking 
Supply  procurement 
Benefits  enrollment 
Billing 

Logistical  routing 
Resume  searching 
Meeting  scheduling 
Asset  management 
Project  management 

For  individuals 

Product  configuration 
Travel  reservations 
Driving  directions 
Ordering  take-out  food 
Buying  tickets 
Making  appointments 
Bill  payment 
Calendar  management 
Stock  trading 
Language  translation 


might  want  to  partner  with  an  online  greeting  card 
company.  You’d  better  get  good  at  knowing  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  benefits  of  your  e-service  to  partners  and  at 
negotiating  deals  with  them.  We  don’t  know  yet  if  these 
relationships  will  be  long-  or  short-term,  exclusive  or 
promiscuous.  The  safe  bet  is  to  build  a  general  capabil¬ 
ity  for  e-service  alliance  formation  and  management. 

Good  Intentions 

There  will  be  two  types  of  aggregations  of  e-services. 
One  we  know  already:  the  portal.  Portals  will  offer  col¬ 
lections  of  unrelated  services  and  force  the  customer  to 
pick  and  choose  among  them.  A  more  likely  sort  of 
aggregation  involves  intentions — the  desire  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  broad  business  or  personal  objective.  For  busi¬ 
nesses,  intentions  could  include  hiring  a  new  employee, 
establishing  a  new  location  or  managing  a  type  of  asset. 
For  individuals,  intentions  might  include  having  chil¬ 
dren,  retiring  or  changing  your  residence.  Each  inten¬ 
tion  will  be  met  by  a  collection  of  e-services. 

It’s  important  to  think  about  who  will  “own”  the 
intention  by  being  the  first  site  the  customer  visits.  In 
most  cases,  I’d  go  to  the  first  significant  service  in  the 
intention — in  this  case,  the  real  estate  broker.  In  others, 
I  may  head  for  the  largest  or  most  recognized  company 
in  the  intention  chain.  It  may  be  that  everyone  will 
have  their  own  webpages,  and  that  you’ll  be  able  to  go 
backward  (earlier  in  the  intention)  and  forward  (later 
in  the  intention)  from  that  site. 

Another  great  uncertainty  involves  whether  compa¬ 
nies  should  be  broad  or  narrow  with  respect  to  the 
range  of  e-services  they  provide.  Will  it  be  better  to  try 
to  offer  an  array  of  services  oneself— perhaps  fulfilling 
the  user’s  entire  intention — or  to  partner  with  many 
other  companies?  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  CEOs  who 
try  to  pull  together  broad  e-services  offerings  through 
acquisitions  or  internal  development.  It  will  also  be  rare 
for  one  company  to  offer  all  the  best  services.  UPS  and 
FedEx,  for  example,  are  wise  to  stick  to  their  package¬ 
shipping  knitting  and  thus  far  haven’t  tried  to  develop 
e-services  for  credit  checking  or  bill  payment. 

If  you  get  the  feeling  that  anything  involving  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  done  through  an  e-service,  you’re  right. 
In  the  future,  it  is  the  way  we  will  perform  our  most 
information-intensive  tasks.  It’s  by  no  means  too  early 
to  start  thinking  about  how  you’ll  fare  in  this  kind  of 
environment.  PI 


How  is  technology  changing  your  business  strategy?  Let  us  know  at 
higherorder@darwinmag.  com. 


Take  your  eyes  off  the  ball  these  days  and  you’re  headed  for  trouble. To  take  technology  hassles  out  of  your  hair,  Infinium  ASP  offers 
a  comprehensive  suite  of  business  software  and  analytical  tools  that  are:  1 .  available  over  the  Web,  2.  customized  to  your  business  processes, 
3.  securely  hosted,  and  4.  able  to  support  complex,  large-scale  businesses  as  well  as  start-ups.  Why  Infinium?  We’re  the  first  single-source, 
fully  accountable  Application  Service  Provider,  with  a  proven  track  record  of  delivering  solutions  to  2,000  customers. 
For  a  copy  of  our  Executive  Report  on  the  business  benefits  of  ASPs,  call  1.877.356.0228,  or  go  to  infinium.com/asp. 


INFINIUM 

do  great  work 


ou  also  managing  your 
>usiness  software? 


An  open  email  from  Eric  Schmidt, 
Chairman  and  CEO  of  Novell 


Novell 

www.novell.com/netservices 
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INVESTING  IN  THE  NEXT  GREAT  THING  By  Philip  Anderson 


Contagious  Enthusiasm 

Business-to-business  innovators  are  trying  to  sneak  up  on  the 
corporate  marketplace 


[<sF 


For  at  least  a  year,  the  venture  capital  industry  has 

largely  snubbed  the  original  stars  of  the  Internet  startup 
wave,  business-to-consumer  (B2C)  sites.  Instead,  the  new 
darlings  are  business-to-business  (B2B)  ventures;  while 
B2C  companies  have  found  it  difficult  to  raise  financing, 
hundreds  of  B2B  concepts  have  been  funded  and  have 
commanded  unprecedented  valuations.  Venture  capital¬ 
ists  think  B2B  companies  make  more  attractive  invest¬ 
ments  because  customers  would  be  more  apt  to  pay  for 
a  service  that  could  squeeze  billions  out  of  their  ineffi¬ 
cient  supply  chains.  By  contrast,  companies  that  sell 
things  to  consumers  remind  many  of  an  old  joke  about 
the  peddler  who  boasted  that  he  lost  money  on  every 
sale  but  made  it  up  on  the  volume. 

Beneath  the  B2B  funding  craze,  however,  lies  a  harsh 
truth.  In  many  markets,  the  enterprise  sales  cycle  is  so 
long  that  most  new  ventures  will  run  out  of  money 
before  they  can  ramp  up  enough  revenue  to  survive. 
Comments  one  venture-backed  B2B  entrepreneur, 
“When  you  go  to  a  Fortune  1000  company  with  your 
proposition,  you  get  a  lot  of  head  nods,  and  they  all  say, 
‘Come  back  and  tell  me  more.’  They  love  to  talk,  but 


before  you  know  it,  six  months  have  passed,  and  they 
are  still  learning.” 

Consequently,  a  number  of  early-stage  ventures  are 
pioneering  a  business  model  that  targets  business  cus¬ 
tomers  but  still  exploits  the  greatest  virtue  of  consumer 
Internet  markets:  the  ability  to  build  a  huge  user  base 
in  a  short  time.  Susan  Hunt  Stevens,  cofounder  of 
New  York  City-based  BeBusy.com  ( www.bebusy.com ), 
launched  in  September  tggg  with  backing  from  Allen  & 
Co.,  calls  this  concept  “B2C2B”— reaching  the  enterprise 
by  selling  to  thousands  of  individual  employees  first. 

The  startup’s  beta  software  helps  work  teams  orga¬ 
nize  and  store  on  the  Internet  all  the  key  e-mails  and 
attachments  that  fly  around  during  the  life  of  a  project. 
Says  Stevens,  “E-mail  is  not  just  a  way  to  transport  doc¬ 
uments  back  and  forth;  it  is  where  work  is  getting  done. 
If  people  store  all  their  e-mails  separately,  [an  enterprise] 
loses  the  value  of  having  this  knowledge  available  to  all.” 
This  is  particularly  true,  she  argues,  when  teams  use 
e-mail  to  work  with  partners  outside  the  company. 

But  BeBusy.com  isn’t  trying  to  sell  the  service  to  IT 
departments.  Instead,  it  offers  free  basic  service  directly 
to  project  team  managers.  Anyone  who  can  send  e-mail 
outside  a  firewall  and  browse  an  external  website 
already  has  all  the  necessary  software,  so  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment’s  blessing  is  not  required.  Says  Stevens,  “If  you  are 
in  a  company  and  you’re  frustrated  with  the  time  you 
spend  sorting  through  e-mails  or  reminding  people  to 
answer  them,  you  are  our  core  customer.” 

By  targeting  end  users  directly,  Stevens  hopes  to 
exploit  the  kind  of  marketing  that  has  worked  so  well 
for  B2C  companies  such  as  Hotmail,  ICQ_or  GeoCities. 
Each  of  these  services  registered  a  million  customers 
within  a  matter  of  months — the  kind  of  explosive 
growth  that  attracted  acquirers  Microsoft,  America 
Online  and  Yahoo,  respectively.  Every  individual  who 
adopted  Hotmail  marketed  the  service,  both  by  word  of 
mouth  and  by  having  an  e-mail  address  at  Hotmail.com. 
Similarly,  Stevens  hopes  that  every  project  team  man¬ 
ager  who  signs  up  for  a  BeBusy.com  address  will  expose 
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Further  proof  that  opposites  attract. 


What's  the  optimal  business 
model  for  the  new  economy? 
There’s  no  unanimous  answer, 
but  this  much  is  now  undeniable. 

Maximum  success  requires 
on-line  and  off-line  components. 

In  every  industry,  on  every 


continent,  Andersen  Consulting 
is  helping  traditional  brick-and- 
mortar  organizations  seize  the 
potential  of  new  technology. 

Simultaneously,  we're  helping 
net-based  organizations  extend 
their  infrastructure  and  speed 


their  growth  to  global  scale. 

Because  these  days,  it  often 
takes  bricks  to  really  click. 

ZjC  Andersen 
L  \  Consulting 


Visit  us  at  ac.com 
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the  service  to  others  involved  in  the  project,  including 
external  partners.  “Hotmail  spent  $30,000  on  market' 
ing — that’s  it,”  she  observes.  “I  think  we’ll  see  a  big 
[upward  spike]  in  business-to-business  marketing 
[investments]  because  speed  to  market  is  so  crucial,  and 
the  enterprise  sales  cycle  is  so  long.” 

Venrock  Associates  recently  led  BeBusy. corn’s  first 
round  of  financing.  Venrock  General  Partner  Mike 


development,  says  large  pharmaceutical  companies  see 
the  portal  “as  a  complement  to  their  own  in-house  soft¬ 
ware,  because  the  amount  of  genomics  data  coming 
through  is  huge....  We  let  biologists  do  for  themselves 
what  there  aren’t  enough  specialists  to  do  for  them.” 

If  individual  scientists  in  large  corporations  begin 
using  DoubleTwist  as  their  desktop  portal,  a  number  of 
follow-on  enterprise  sales  opportunities  will  open  up. 


For  B2B  startups,  the  enterprise  sales  cycle  is  so  long  that 
most  new  ventures  will  run  out  of  money  before  the  revenue 
stream  starts  flowing. 


Tyrrell  believes  the  startup  has  “a  logical  and  appropri¬ 
ate  way  to  attract  online  users  and  advocates....  We 
think  this  product  is  viral  enough  that  giving  it  expo¬ 
sure  through  individuals  sets  us  up  to  provide  a  richer 
version  for  corporate  users.” 

A  somewhat  different  version  of  the  B2C2B  strategy 
can  be  seen  in  DoubleTwist  (www.doubletwist.com),  a 
private  company  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  that  was  known 
until  late  lggg  as  Pangea  Systems.  With  venture  financ¬ 
ing  from  such  well-known  names  as  Kleiner,  Perkins, 
Cauheld  &  Byers  and  the  Mayfield  Fund,  Pangea  devel¬ 
oped  enterprise  software  for  large  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
panies  struggling  with  the  flood  of  data  generated  by 
genomics  research.  Confronted  with  a  slow  sales  cycle, 
CEO  John  Couch  persuaded  the  board  last  year  to 
change  the  company’s  name  and  open  DoubleTwist. 
com,  a  website  backed  by  the  company’s  software. 

DoubleTwist.com  aspires  to  be  the  top  portal  for 
molecular  biologists.  It  targets  working  scientists,  who 
have  so  far  had  to  rely  on  trained  bioinformatics  pro¬ 
fessionals  for  information  about  specific  gene  sequences 
they  are  investigating.  Unlike  BeBusy.com,  DoubleTwist 
charges  for  its  basic  service,  which  uses  agent  technol¬ 
ogy  to  generate  comprehensive  reports  about  particular 
gene  sequences  (for  instance,  reporting  on  what  a 
sequence  does  and  whether  it  is  patented). 

Although  DoubleTwist  targets  mainly  smaller  biotech 
companies  and  individual  academic  scientists,  it  also  sees 
enterprise  sales  in  its  future.  Says  Tom  Penn,  a  venture 
capitalist  at  Boston  Millennia  Partners  and  a  Double- 
Twist  board  member,  “We  want  to  be  the  enterprise 
software  provider  for  the  whole  industry,  instead  of  just 
20  to  30  big  companies.”  Given  a  chronic  shortage  of 
bioinformatics  specialists,  that’s  not  a  far-fetched  goal. 
Colin  Freund,  DoubleTwist’ s  vice  president  of  business 


For  example,  DoubleTwist  could  build  a  library  of 
adaptive  software  agents  for  each  end  user,  then  license 
their  use  with  internal,  proprietary  data  sources.  It 
could  also  build  custom  software  for  an  enterprise  that 
routes  research  supplies  ordered  via  the  DoubleTwist 
portal  through  a  corporate  purchasing  system. 

Clearly,  the  B2C2B  model  has  its  pitfalls.  End  users 
have  adopted  many  products  for  office  use  that  never 
developed  into  enterprise  tools.  Does  everyone  remem¬ 
ber  PointCast,  once  the  news-pushing  screen  saver 
phenom  of  choice  on  thousands  of  PCs?  Eventually  its 
dreams  of  conquest  sputtered  and  died  when  it  got 
banned  from  many  corporate  networks  for  being  a 
bandwidth  hog. 

So  what’s  different  about  BeBusy  and  DoubleTwist? 
For  one  thing,  both  are  designed  to  become  deeply 
embedded  in  the  way  their  end  users  get  work  done. 
Both  are  built  to  be  adaptive,  to  improve  their  perfor¬ 
mance  the  more  they  are  used.  Perhaps  most  important, 
both  are  intended  for  use  by  those  who  often  cross 
organizational  boundaries.  Molecular  biologists  inter¬ 
act  more  with  their  outside  peers  than  with  nonscien- 
tists  inside  their  corporations.  Project  teams  pull 
together  a  shifting  array  of  employees,  supply-chain 
partners  and  freelancers.  Says  Venrock’s  Tyrrell,  “As  we 
work  outside  the  bounds  of  our  corporate  environment 
more  and  more,  there  needs  to  be  easy  ways  to  collab¬ 
orate  that  don’t  rely  on  software  established  by  a  com¬ 
pany’s  edict.” 

We  can  expect  to  see  many  more  Web-enabled  ser¬ 
vices  and  products  that  business  users  can  adopt  with¬ 
out  asking  permission  from  corporate  IT  or  purchasing 
departments.  FH 


Send  your  ideas  about  VC  investment  trends  to  invitro@darwinmag.com. 
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It  takes  more  than  technology 
to  turn  around  a  business. 


Trying  to  keep  up  with  every  new 
spin  in  technology  can  be  exhausting. 
And  if  your  goal  is  lasting  success 
in  the  electronic  economy,  your 
effort  may  also  be  futile. 

Because  today's  strongest  brands, 
new  or  old,  are  those  that  have  a 


comprehensive  vision  that  includes 
technology,  but  goes  far  beyond  it. 

Across  continents  and  cultures, 
Andersen  Consulting  is  working 
with  organizations  of  diverse  ages 
and  sizes,  helping  each  create  an 
optimal  balance  among  strategy, 


technology  and  infrastructure. 

Because  these  days  no  one  has 
time  to  go  around  in  circles. 


Andersen 

Consulting 


Visit  us  at  ac.com. 
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SUPPOR 
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[STEP  ONE:  BUY  A  CO/ 


Flat  Panel  Monitor  Sold  as  an  Upgrade. 


Now  you  can  save  money  on  gas.  Because  everything  that  was  once  only  available  offline 
(a  few  miles  away),  is  now  available  online  at  Dell.com.  First  you'll  have  access  to  up-to- 
date  products  and  prices.  And  the  instant  technology  becomes  available  you'll  be  able 
to  purchase  it  and  configure  it  for  your  business.  Then,  once  you've  made  a  purchase, 
you  can  track  and  monitor  it  online  until  the  minute  it  arrives  at  the  shipping  dock 
(or  back  door)  of  your  company.  Help  in  buying  a  computer  is  just  the  beginning  of 
what  we  offer.  You'll  find  total  e-services  at  Dell  E™  Works,  including  new  ways  to  build 
your  own  Website  and  promote  your  business.  Just  remember,  every  long  journey 
begins  with  a  single  step;  like  buying  a  computer. 


DELL™  DESKTOPS,  NOTEBOOKS  &  WEBHOSTING: 


DELL”  DIMENSION  L 


Affordable  Desktop 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  600EB  MHz 

■  Micro-Tower  Model 

■  32MB  SDRAM  (up  to  256MB) 

■  4.3GB5  Ultra  ATA  HD  (up  to  20GB5) 

■  15"  (13.8"  vis)  E550  Monitor 

■  Intel®  3D  AGP  Graphics,  40X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  MS®  Windows®  98  &  MS®  Works  Suite  2000  and 
Norton  AntiVirus™  2000 

■  3-Yr  Ltd.  Warranty,2 1-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3 

d*  TFQQ  E-VALUE  CODE 

J  g  2F  JF  ~  89809-590507 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $27/MO.,36  MOS. 

NO  MONEY  DOWN.  NO  PAYMENTS  FOR  30  DAYS” 


DELL™  DIMENSION  XPS  T 


Affordable  Desktop  Pentium®  III  Performance 

■  NEW  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  700MHz 
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On  a  frigid  February  morning, 

Bob  Metcalfe,  the  inventor  of  Ethernet  tech' 
nology,  stands  in  his  barn  on  a  picturesque 
Maine  hilltop  amidst  a  couple  of  dozen  rare 
and  pregnant  Cotswold  sheep.  He’s  just  fin- 
ished  recounting  that  among  his  flock  are 
some  sheep  that,  until  recently,  were  found 
nowhere  else  on  earth  but  some  Scottish 
Hebridean  island.  The  gene  pool  there  has 
remained  sequestered  for  so  long  that  “genet- 
ically,  seen  under  a  microscope,  these  sheep 
don’t  even  identify  as  sheep.”  Then  he  pauses 
and  says,  “Well,  you’ve  got  to  admit  it,  that’s 
pretty  Darwinian....” 

Metcalfe  presides  over  Kelmscott  Farm  (its 
website  is  www.kelmscott.org )  with  his  wife, 
Robyn — a  dedicated  preservationist  of  rare 
and  endangered  livestock  breeds.  Recently  he’s 
spent  much  more  time  on  the  farm  near  Cam¬ 
den,  Maine,  than  in  his  Boston  town  house. 
The  inventor-tumed-technology-pundit  wants 
to  spend  more  time  with  his  family,  and  he  can 
write  his  weekly  newspaper  column  any¬ 
where — so  why  not  here?  (Full  disclosure:  Met¬ 
calfe  is  VP/technology  for  International  Data 
Group,  Darwin's  parent  company.) 

The  farm,  a  nonprofit  venture,  is  open 
year-round  to  the  public.  But  on  the  day  of 
my  visit,  with  a  tart  wind  whipping  the  snow 
horizontal,  nobody  else  swings  by.  The  lano¬ 
lin-rich  coats  of  the  sheep  are  frozen  stiff. 

The  house  itself  is  a  Sears  &  Roebuck  pre¬ 
fab,  ordered  from  the  venerable  catalog  (pre¬ 
cursor  to  Amazon.com  et  al.)  in  the  early  years 
of  the  recently  lapsed  century.  Connected  to  a 
smaller,  older  barn  than  the  one  the  sheep 
inhabit,  it  rambles  comfortably,  and  in  a  decid¬ 
edly  non-prefab  way — with  lateral  jogs,  nar¬ 
row,  twisting  stairs  and  adjunct  alcoves — as 
though  plotted  out  by  meandering  livestock 
looking  for  ever-tastier  bits  of  roughage. 

Metcalfe,  who  appears  to  be  somewhat 
obsessed  with  the  obscure  but  all-important 
particulars  of  various  kinds  of  insurance  cov¬ 
erage,  relates  why  barns  catch  fire  so  often — 
and,  thus,  why  insurance  premiums  are  quite 
a  bit  higher  for  houses  that  adjoin  them:  “If 
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hay  is  harvested  wet,  the  moisture  ferments 
inside  the  bales  and  creates  a  hazard  of 
combustion.  But  when  you  harvest  it  dry, 
that  risk  goes  away  Hence,"  he  says,  “the 
old  saying,  ‘Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.’ 
That’s  where  that  comes  from.” 

In  this  and  other  eclectic  anecdotes  and 
scraps  of  arcana,  Bob  Metcalfe  gives  the 
impression  of  someone  who  eagerly  vacu¬ 
ums  up  new  data  of  almost  any  kind.  It  all 
seems  so  interesting  to  him. 

Perhaps  even  more  Darwinian 
than  the  sheep,  goats  and  pigs 
of  Kelmscott  Farm  is  the  mas¬ 
sive  round  of  technology  mutations  that 
Metcalfe  helped  set  in  motion.  In  fact,  you 
could  argue  that  if  it  weren’t  for  Metcalfe — 
and  a  merry  band  of  equally  gifted  compa¬ 
triots— you  probably  wouldn’t  be  reading 
this  magazine. 

Ironically,  Metcalfe,  who  airs  his  liber¬ 
tarian-conservative  viewpoints  both  loudly 
and  proudly,  is  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  revolutionary  cadre  who  gathered  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  in  the  early  1970s  to  over¬ 


throw  the  established  comput¬ 
ing  order.  “It  was  a  crusade,”  he 
emphasizes  vehemently,  looking 
as  though  he  might  pound  his 
fist  on  something.  He’d  pound  it 
on  the  centralized  computing 
model,  if  it  were  handy. 

Metcalfe’s  baby,  Ethernet,  is 
one  of  the  seminal  enablers  of  let¬ 
ting  the  information  genie  out  of 
its  well-guarded  bottle.  As  a  net¬ 
working  technology,  Ethernet  let 
information  roam .  Without  being 
able  to  roam,  it  would  have 
remained  in  the  iron-fisted  grip 
of  those  custodial  eminences  in 
the  information  services  func¬ 
tion,  unavailable  to  you  and  your  kind  except 
through  a  process  of  laborious  petition— dur¬ 
ing  which  you’d  be  told  to  bloody  well  wait 
your  turn  (frequently  in  the  hope  that  you’d 
eventually  give  up  waiting  and  just  go  away). 

As  the  brainiac  denizens  of  Xerox  Corp.’s 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center  (PARC),  Metcalfe 
and  his  antiestablishment  cohorts  were 
inventing  personal  computing— doing  the 
basic  spadework  that  would  trigger  the 
broad  evolutionary  trend  to  distribute  com¬ 
puting  power:  Out  of  the  white  rooms  and  into 
the  streets!  If,  back  then,  IBM’s  model  was  to 
confine  all  authority  over,  and  access  to, 
computerized  information  within  the  IT 
priesthood,  what  Metcalfe  and  the  others 
at  PARC  were  doing  was  laboring  to  set  it 
free,  to  democratize  access  and  governance. 
After  all,  the  information  belonged  to  the 
enterprise,  not  to  the  archdruids  who  ran 
the  mysterious  machines  (machines  so 
persnickety  that  they  needed  the  pampered, 
air-conditioned  sanctuary  of  special  rooms 
that  no  mere  mortal  dared  enter). 

The  creation  of  the  personal  computer 
was  arguably  the  Manhattan  Project  of  IT. 
What  the  “controlled”  triggering  of  nuclear 
fission  had  done  for  hitherto  stable  matter, 
the  computer  scientists  of  PARC  would  do 


for  ones  and  zeros:  make  them  grow,  gallop, 
frolic,  rampantly  multiply — and  wreak  havoc 
on  the  usual  way  of  thinking  about  and 
applying  technology. 

Now  the  crusade  is  over.  Metcalfe  and  his 
colleagues  at  PARC  won  hands  down.  IBM 
has,  of  course,  long  since  capitulated  and 
broadened  its  vision  and  portfolio.  Main¬ 
frames  know  their  place  and  keep  it.  (Mod¬ 
ern  mainframes  are  for  the  most  part  fat, 
happy  bins  of  stored  information  waiting  to 
be  summoned  by  whoever  needs  it.)  Met¬ 
calfe  went  on  to  found  3Com  Corp.,  the 
company  that  first  commercialized  Ethernet 
(3Com  is  now  a  $6  billion  networking  pow¬ 
erhouse).  Data  flows  everywhere  like  water, 
swift  and  mostly  unimpeded,  across  fast 
Ethernet  cabling.  Nobody  even  thinks  twice 
about  it — or  about  the  fact  that  <X  key 

religious  belief  of  the  early 
days  of  computing  was  that 
the  users  couldn’t  be  trusted 
with  the  stuff. 

But  Metcalfe  never  doubted  the  outcome. 
“It  was  inevitable,”  he  says.  “It  couldn’t  have 
been  stopped.”  His  own  contribution  to  vic¬ 
tory  was  the  pipe  that  would  carry  the  freed 
information  away  from  its  white-room 
Alcatraz.  And  it  isn’t  ever  coming  back. 

The  flow  of  information,  in 
lively  gusts  and  eddies,  is  more 
or  less  continuous  around 
Metcalfe.  This  truth  dovetails  neatly  with  his 
work.  In  fact,  everything  satisfying  about  life 
seems  relatable  to  the  burgeoning  happy 
outcomes  of  simply  letting  information 
roam  unfettered.  Free-range  information 
will  inevitably  produce  benefits  that  are  both 
logical  and  predictable  as  well  as  serendipi¬ 
tous  and  unexpected. 

For  instance,  in  high  school  Metcalfe 
loved  the  classic  all-girl  Motown  group  the 
Shirelles.  Despairing  of  ever  again  dropping 
a  diamond  needle  on  their  stirring  rendi¬ 
tion  of  “Will  You  Still  Love  Me  Tomorrow?” 
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he  recently  stumbled  upon  their  greatest 
hits  33  rpm  vinyl  LP  on  Amazon. corn’s  auc- 
tion  site..  “There  was  no  hope  that  I  was 
ever  going  to  get  this  album.  In  fact,  I  wasn’t 
even  looking  for  [it],”  he  says.  “I  just  hap- 
pened  to  be  futzing  around  in  Amazon,  and 
it  was  like,  ‘Oh,  there  are  people  selling 
albums!’  And  now  I  have  it.  It  cost  me  $15.” 

This  matter  of  online  auctions  is  one  of  the 
interesting  trends  Metcalfe  thinks  businesses 
should  take  note  of:  customers  creating  their 
own  pricing  on  the  fly.  “We  learned  in  ele- 
mentary  economics  about  supply  and 
demand.  In  reality,  it  is  very  hard  to  find  sup- 
ply  and  demand  curves  that  are  dynamic. 
These  auctions  let  companies  optimize  along 
supply  and  demand  curves  on  a  minute-by- 
minute  basis.  And  that  is  good  for  econom¬ 
ics.  It  is  good  for  businesses,  it  is  good  for 
everybody.  It  is  a  win-win-win-win-win.” 

In  its  fluidly  optimized  state,  information 
can  be  subversive.  Customers  can  instantly 
interact  with  and  choose  from  among  a 
wider  array  of  competing  alternatives.  And 
justice  thereby  prevails.  “Many  businesses 
rely  on  being  monopolies  within  narrow 
geographical  or  topical  areas,  because  infor¬ 
mation  flow,  in  the  past,  [was  so  limited].” 
But  the  gracious  protection  conferred  by 
those  geographical  boundaries  is  vanishing. 
“It’s  hard  to  be  a  monopoly  anymore  because 
your  customers  have  access  to  [information] 
that  lies  outside  of  your  little  monopoly. 
That  is  going  to  be  very  disruptive.” 

He  obviously  relishes  the  idea  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  broadly  distributed  information  can 
right  competitive  wrongs.  Information  has  a 
curative,  purifying  role  to  play  in  the  world, 
in  life,  in  business,  shedding  a  cleansing  light 
into  comers  where  shady  dealings  might  oth¬ 
erwise  erupt.  “The  fact  that  communication 
is  increasing  means  good  news  for  ethics,”  he 
says,  “because  you  can’t  keep  secrets  like  you 
[might  have  done]  in  the  past.  If  you  ship  a 
junk  product,  the  community  is  going  to  be 
on  you  like  white  on  snow.” 


Metcalfe  has  a  law  of  comput¬ 
ing  named  after  him.  Met- 
calfe’s  Law  states,  basically, 
that  the  asset  value  of  a  computer  network 
increases  exponentially  as  each  new  node — 
or  individual  user— is  added  to  it.  Because 
every  new  user  brings  along  a  wealth  of 
linkages  and  resources,  the  fund  of  net¬ 
worked  value  grows  to  be  far  richer  than 
the  mere  sum  of  its  parts.  Metcalfe’s  Law  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  Internet’s  power — it’s  the 
place  where  (despite  occasional  courageous, 
and  mostly  unavailing,  efforts  to  charge  a 
fee  for  it)  information  really  wants  to  be  free. 
And  it  is  the  most  inspiring  model  of  a 


decentralized  communication  network  that 
is  likely  ever  to  exist  outside  of  insect  pher¬ 
omone  messages  in  nature. 

Metcalfe  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  Internet  when  it  was  a  cozy  little  loop 
connecting  relatively  small  numbers  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  academic  research  outposts. 
Its  users  were  a  closed,  purposeful  commu¬ 
nity  that  invented,  out  of  necessity,  the  early 
protocols  for  online  information  sharing. 
Now,  he  believes,  with  the  community  bur¬ 
geoning  toward  the  billions  of  users,  we  are 
on  the  brink  of  having  the  network  con¬ 
nections  themselves  become  de-specialized. 
Already,  pagers  and  cell  phones  and  Palm 
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devices  are  connected  to  the  Internet. 

“PCs  are  passe,”  he  says,  getting  at  one  of 
the  canonical  beliefs  of  the  informational 
New  Age:  intelligent,  networked  everything— 
from  refrigerators  to  blenders  to  garage-door 
openers  to  contact  lenses. 

At  the  recent  high-tech  industry  event 
known  as  DEMO  (a  gig  where  venture  cap¬ 
italists  come— checkbooks  open— to  make 
deals  for  promising  technologies),  one  of  the 
more  revolutionary  concepts  unveiled  were 
“chips  that  some  geniuses  have  designed 
that  allow  you  to  run  Ethernet  on  the 
power  line  in  your  house.  This  is  a  real  step 
toward  ubiquity,  being  able  to  put  the  Inter¬ 


net  wherever  anything  gets  plugged  in.” 

But  even  with  all  of  these  great  leaps  for¬ 
ward  so  tangibly  at  hand,  Metcalfe  sees  fun¬ 
damental  problems  still  waiting  to  be  solved. 
One  thing  he  would  like  to  tackle  next— 
whenever  next  turns  out  to  be — involves 
software  design.  “I  have  a  pipe  dream  of 
returning  to  research,”  he  confesses.  “There 
has  been  very  little  software  progress  in  the 
last  25  years.  All  the  progress  we  have 
enjoyed  has  been  hardware  progress.” 

He  longs  to  delve  into  something  he  calls 
“anticiparallelism”— the  ability  of  software 
to  anticipate  what  the  user  will  want  to  do 
next,  and  then  to  do  it  in  the  background, 
invisibly,  concurrent  with,  or  parallel  to, 
whatever  task  is  visible  to  the  user. 

“One  of  my  prime  irritants  is  when  I  am 
looking  at  a  webpage  and  I  click  on  Back  to 
go  to  the  previous  webpage,  I  have  to  sit 
there  and  wait.  For  what?  Three  seconds, 
two  seconds,  four  seconds?  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  why  it  isn’t  back  in  a  hundredth  of  a 
second.  Because  Back  is  a  pretty  frequent 
[action],  the  software  should  know  that  it 
is  very  likely  that  I  am  going  to  go  back.  It 
should  anticipate,  and  in  parallel  be  getting 
ready  for  me  to  say  Back.  Then  when  I 
[do],  there  should  be  no  delay  at  all. 

“Generalize  this  notion  to  other  less-obvi¬ 
ous  examples,  where  the  software  knows 
what  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  future,  or 
needs  doing,  and  pursues  it  contingently  in 
parallel,  anticipating  what  is  going  to  be 
done.  All  that  unused  computer  power  is  sit¬ 
ting  there,  while  you  are  reading  your  e-mail; 
there  are  a  million  things  it  could  be  doing.” 

But,  reckons  Metcalfe,  that  would  require 
a  new  computer  programming  language 
that  allows  for  reasonably  reliable  predictive 
allocations  of  processing  power.  To  under¬ 
take  such  a  project  would  mean  more  than 
retiring  to  his  backstairs  lair  and  hacking  out 
a  solution.  It  would  take  something  on  the 
order  of  a  research  institute  with  a  team  of 
zealous  engineers  parsing  the  project  into 


manageable  chunks.  In  Thomas  Edison’s 
Menlo  Park,  N.J.,  lab  120-plus  years  ago, 
dozens  of  assistants  specialized  in  various 
subsets  of  raw  materials,  ransacking  all  of 
nature  looking  for  the  perfect  lightbulb  fila¬ 
ment.  To  reform  the  design  of  software, 
Metcalfe  would  have  to  preside  over  some¬ 
thing  comparably  intense.  Whether  he  is 
interested  enough  in  the  challenge  to  do  so 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  license  plate  on  Metcalfe’s 
Volvo  station  wagon  reads 
ETHER— though  in  the 
ancient  garage  of  his  Maine  redoubt  (two 
side-by-side  spaces  emptying  out  through 
one  width  of  door),  it  is  pinned  so  far  into 
a  post-blocked  corner  that  getting  it  out  and 
on  its  way  requires  the  patience  and  finesse 
of  a  bomb  defuser.  In  its  tortuous  extrica¬ 
tion,  the  car  is  far  from  ethereal.  Metcalfe  is 
clearly  amused,  challenged  and  frustrated 
by  the  painstaking  task  (which  dwarfs  by 
vast  time  factors  the  longest  imaginable 
wait  for  the  previous  webpage  after  hitting 
the  Back  button). 

But  he  executes  the  needed  maneuvers 
with  disciplined  skill,  backing  slowly 
among  the  obstructing  timbers  and  finally 
out  into  the  snow-blown  sunlight— all  with¬ 
out  once  reversing  direction.  It  becomes  an 
interesting  accomplishment.  In  the  climate 
of  natural  directness  at  Kelmscott  Farm, 

surrounded  everywhere  by 
animals  whose  survival  as 
species  is  threatened,  Met¬ 
calfe  can  appreciate  the  sim¬ 
ple  problem  of  getting  the 
damn  car  out  of  the  garage. 

He  readily  cites  automobiles  as  belonging 
among  the  technologies  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand.  “I  don’t  even  open  the  hood  any¬ 
more.  For  a  while,  like  most  males,  I  would 
open  the  hood  and  look  at  it  as  if  I  could 
possibly  fix  something  under  there.  But 
now  if  it’s  not  functioning  properly,  I  get  on 
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the  phone  and  call  a  pro.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  fix  cars.  I  can  change  a  tire.” 

Last  summer,  out  in  his  lobster  boat  on 
Penobscot  Bay,  he  “mixed  up  port  and  star' 
board,”  as  he  puts  it.  “I  was  running  out  of 
the  empty  tank  instead  of  the  full  tank.  I 
had  fuel.  All  I  had  to  do  was  switch  tanks. 
But  when  you  run  out  of  fuel  with  a  diesel, 
you  have  to  bleed  the  air  out. 

“For  somebody  who  does  not  open  the 
hood  of  a  car,  this  is  a  major  problem.  Here 
I  am,  moored  to  a  buoy  at  dark,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Penobscot  Bay,  on  a  cell  phone 
whose  battery  is  running  down,  finding  a 
diesel  expert  who  taught  me  over  the 
phone — in  two  minutes  flat — how  to  bleed 
[the  fuel  lines].  That  is,  take  the  injectors 
off  each  of  the  eight  cylinders,  crank  the 
engine  to  start  pumping  the  fuel,  wait  until 
the  air  gets  out  and  [the  injector]  sprays 
diesel  fuel.  My  kids  were  with  me,  watch¬ 
ing — they  had  diesel  fuel  all  over  their  faces. 
Then  tightening  down  the  things.  This  is  a 
major  accomplishment.  I  am  so  proud  of  it! 
I  am  now  the  kind  of  guy  who  knows  how 
to  bleed  a  diesel  engine!” 

This  last,  newest  attribute  is  asserted 
with  a  degree  of  pride  perhaps  equal  to  that 
he  might  take  in  being  the  kind  of  guy  who 
knows  how  to  invent  a  technology  or  start 
up  a  company.  Or  how  to  write  an  incen¬ 
diary  column  or  be  a  pundit  bold  enough 
to  predict— incorrectly,  as  it  turned  out— the 
complete  and  utter  collapse  of  the  Internet 
due  to  overwhelming  traffic  on  an  under¬ 
developed  infrastructure. 

But  he’s  never  lacked  the  courage  of  his 
strong  convictions,  nor  the  zeal  required  to 
deal  with  the  consequences  (he  literally  ate 
his  words  in  public— his  column  liquefied 
in  a  blender — when  the  Net-collapse  pre¬ 
diction  didn’t  pan  out).  And  he  has  a  way 
of  choosing  pursuits  that  require  more  than 
a  bit  of  a  stretch. 

When  he  left  PARC  in  1979  to  start  up 
3Com,  he  had  just  met  his  future  wife 


Robyn.  She  counseled  him  not  to  leave 
Xerox,  not  to  do  this  madcap  thing  of  start¬ 
ing  up  a  company  (back  then,  the  launching 
of  upstart  ventures  was  not  nearly  the  bland 
cliche  it  is  now).  “If  I  had  listened  to  her,  I 
would  still  be  working  at  Xerox,  because 
there  was  no  rational  way  to  explain  why  I 
should  start  3Com — except  that  I  wanted  to.” 

He  continues  to  admire  various  forms  of 
irrational  gumption.  He  once  sold  Ethernet 
to  a  banker  who  had  decided  to  invest  in  the 
bleeding-edge  technology  well  ahead  of  any 
obvious  need  the  bank  had.  “He  decided  on 
his  own,  and  then  I  fed  his  enthusiasm,” 
says  Metcalfe.  The  banker  had  concluded 
that  his  career  fortunes  would  “do  better  at 
the  bank  if  he  was  aggressive  on  technology 
adoption.  Years  later  he  got  in  touch  with 
me.  He  was  now  the  head  of  the  bank,  [and] 
he  remembered  the  meeting  we  had  where 
he  decided  to  take  this  risk. 

“But  then  there  are  other  examples  where 

people  decided  to  go  too  soon, 
opt  their  faces  eaten  and  lost 
their  jobs.  These  are  not  obvn 

OtlS  decisions.  They  are  complicated. 
I  have  seen  all  the  cases.  I  have  sold  people 
stuff  they  should  not  have  bought.  I  didn’t 
do  it  knowingly,  but  then  I  watched  them 
crash  and  burn.  And  it  was  not  really  a  risk 
they  should  have  been  taking,  in  retrospect.” 

In  the  life  of  every  company  there  arise 


these  critical  moments  of  choice.  In  the 
early  days  of  3Com,  when  a  newly  hired 
senior  manager  invested  in  an  advanced 
manufacturing  planning  system,  Metcalfe 
plainly  thought  the  guy  was  nuts.  “I 
opposed  the  decision,  I  want  you  to  know.” 

The  system,  he  says,  had  “capabilities  that 
were  several  orders  of  magnitude  beyond 
what  our  little  company  needed  to  manage 
its  manufacturing.  But  the  company  was 
growing  at  300  percent  a  year,  and  [eventu¬ 
ally]  we  reached  a  stretch  where  we  could 
not  have  operated  without  this  system.  Our 
competitors  had  not  made  that  forward 
investment.  So  our  products  were  cheaper, 
reliable,  delivered  on  time,  at  a  cost  we 
could  make  a  profit  at.  And  having  that  lit¬ 
tle  system — and  we  were  experienced  using 
it  by  the  time  we  actually  needed  it— we 
knocked  out  three  or  four  competitors.” 

It’s  almost  never  easy  to  identify  situations 
when  too  soon  is  just  right.  “Companies  that 
make  the  right  decisions  flourish,  and  the 
ones  that  make  the  wrong  decisions  die.” 

Which  is  an  increasingly  harsh  reality. 
And,  unfortunately,  there’s  no  biodiversity 
farm  dedicated  to  preserving  the  hapless 
victims  of  errant  business  decisions — 
though  Metcalfe  would  likely  regard 
Cotswold  sheep  as  more  deserving  of  such 
protection.  PI 


Editor  in  Chief  Lew  McCreary  wants  to  know  who  and 
what  you'd  like  to  read  about  in  future  issues  of  Darwin. 
He  can  be  reached  at  mccreary@darwinmag.com . 
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Before  your  ideas  can 
revolutionize  an  industry 


this  needs  to  be  copied,  faxed, 
e-mailed,  downloaded,  printed,  collated, 
bound,  stapled,  viewed,  revised,  and 
distributed  effortlessly. 


Whether  it’s  a  single  document  that  needs  to  be  distributed  throughout  your  company,  or  a  megaproposal  that  needs 
to  be  shipped  to  your  client  by  the  end  of  the  day,  you  can  rely  on  IKON  Office  Solutions  to  provide  the  products  and 
services  that  you  need  to  get  the  job  done.  From  supplying  digital  copiers  to  outsourcing  your  document  production 
to  re-engineering  your  entire  network,  IKON’s  solutions  are  designed  to  do  one  thing — help  businesses  communicate. 
We  take  the  time  to  understand  your  business  and  create  a  customized  solution  matched  to  your  needs,  and  provide 
superior  service  and  support  from  our  local  team  of  experts.  To  understand  how  IKON  and  partners  like  Canon 
and  Ricoh  can  help  your  business  communicate,  call  888  ASK-IKON  or  visit  us  at  www.ikon.com. 
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Your  people  will 


In  todays  high  speed  economy  your  organization 

must  do  more  than  survive.  It  must  thrive. 
Introducing  Icarian  Workforce  eServices.  It  s  the  solution 
that  industry  leaders  are  using  right  now  to  build  and  develop 
the  kind  of  wildly  successful  workforces  necessary  for  thriving  business 

Simply  open  your  Web  browser,  and  collaborate  with  the  entire  organization, 
make  smarter  people  decisions  and  enhance  productivity. 

Your  people  have  the  power  to  change  the  world. 

Help  them  do  it  with  Icarian  Workforce  eServices. 

Visit  www.icarian.com  today. 


icarian 


The  power  of  people 


Accountability 


Do  you  like  to  play  poker?  Think 
you  understand  the  rules? 
Imagine  sitting  down  to  your 
regular  Thursday  night  game 
and  finding  that,  suddenly,  the 
rules  are  all  different.  A  flush 
ain’t  a  flush.  Straights  are 
crooked.  Three-of-a-kind  loses 
to  a  solitary  ace.  For  seasoned  business 
executives,  with  corporate  success  as 
your  table  stakes,  the  new,  technology- 
driven  economy  is  upending  the  game 
you  knew  and  loved.  Now  that  just  about 
everything  you  know  is  wrong,  how  do 
you  manage  to  do  what’s  right? 

Well,  you  might  begin  by  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  technology  decisions  increasingly 
belong  in  the  boardroom,  not  the  back 
office.  In  fact,  says  Mel  Bergstein,  chair¬ 
man  of  Chicago-based  Diamond  Tech¬ 
nology  Partners,  “technology  is  in  many 
ways  synonymous  with  business  strat¬ 
egy.”  Most  CEOs  realize,  he  says,  that 
“technology  is  the  single  biggest  force  of 
change  in  their  environment.” 

“We  cannot  afford  as  CEOs  to  shy 


The  Art 

of  the 
New 

Deal 

In  the  reshuffled  game  of 
technology  leadership,  how  do 
you  play  your  cards  right?  Start 
with  these  10  winning 
strategies. 


away  from  the  technical  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  agrees  Carl  Pascarella,  CEO  of  Visa 
USA.  “We  have  to  be  able  to  embrace  it 
and  understand  it  strategically  and  from 
a  policy  standpoint.  If  you  don’t,”  he  says, 
“you  will  fail.” 

And  failure  is  the  operative  word. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  the  next  poster  child 
for  technology  ineptitude.  For  instance, 
a  certain  famous  name  in  sweet-tooth 
products  lost  an  estimated  $100  million 
last  Halloween  because  a  poorly  managed 
technology  installation  screwed  up  the 
company’s  candy  distribution. 

Awareness  is  one  thing.  The  ability  to 
do  something  about  it  is  quite  another. 

So,  how  fit  are  senior  business  exec¬ 
utives  to  take  on  a  technology  leader¬ 
ship  role?  Can  they  spot  the  next 
disruptive  technology  to  threaten  cor¬ 
porate  profits?  It’s  not  easy  to  do.  Even 
legions  of  technology-literate  high-tech 
CEOs  (Digital  Equipment  Corp.  founder 
Ken  Olsen  comes  to  mind)  failed  to 
understand  the  ramifications  of  the  fledg¬ 
ling  personal  computer.  That  technology 
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Accountability 


eventually  upheaved  the  entire  computing  paradigm  (see  “Going 
with  the  Flow,”  Page  72).  It  also  knocked  Digital — which  itself  was 
based  on  revolutionary  technology— for  a  market'busting  loop. 

Trouble  is,  although  many  CEOs  and  their  direct  reports  are 
achingly  aware  that  they  need  to  actively  explore  IT-driven  busi¬ 
ness  change  and  make  mission-critical  technology  decisions,  they 
don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  A  fall  1999  study  by  The  Concours 
Group  found  very  little  evidence  of  meaningful  technology  lead¬ 
ership  at  most  organizations,  according  to  Jim  Ware,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Kingwood,  Texas-based  consultancy.  He  says  that 
most  executives  today  are  more  concerned  with  managing  the 
day-to-day  logistics  of  technology — Is  this  project  on  budget?  Has 
that  upgrade  occurred?— than  serving  as  technology  leaders. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to  face  such  a  comprehensive  learn¬ 
ing  mandate  armed  with  a  handy  list  that  breaks  the  whole  over¬ 
whelming  mess  into  bite-size  chunks.  Darwin  herewith  offers  the 
top  to  requirements  for  technology  leadership. 


Assess  the  IT  literacy  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  starting  with  your  own. 

What  assessing  senior  executives’  technology  lit¬ 
eracy  does  not  mean,  says  Concours’s  Ware,  is 
enrolling  the  executive  committee  in  a  class  to 
learn  Microsoft  Excel.  Instead,  he  says,  “You’re  learning  about  broad 
concepts,  such  as  the  business  dependence  on  IT,  information  and 
technology  architectures  and  IT  investments.”  For  starters,  he  sug¬ 
gests  these  questions: 

■  Do  key  executives  understand  the  impact  of  IT  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  competitive  position? 

■  Do  they  understand  what  is  possible  with  current  (and 
forthcoming)  technologies? 

■  Do  they  know  how  the  capabilities  and  economics  of  IT 
will  change  the  way  the  business  is  operated  and  managed? 

■  Does  the  company  have  the  right  balance  between  innova¬ 
tion  and  managing  scarce  technology  resources? 

▲  A 

,  Know  the  difference  between  tech¬ 
nology  management  and  technology 
leadership. 

Chris  Hoenig,  president  and  CEO  of  consul¬ 
tancy  Exolve,  defines  this  as  the  difference 
between  reactive  and  proactive  thinking.  Most  CEOs,  he  believes, 
manage  technology  and  get  caught  up  in  logistics  and  budgetary 
arguments.  Concours’s  Ware  agrees.  “If  you’re  talking  about 


"We  cannot  afford  as 
CEOs  to  shy  away 
from  the  technical  side 
of  the  business.  We  have 
to  be  able  to  embrace  it 
and  understand  it 
strategically." 

-Carl  Pascarella,  CEO,  Visa  USA 

things  like  funding  decisions,  resource  allocation  and  priority  set¬ 
ting,  that’s  more  [about]  technology  management;  that’s  what 
people  tend  to  do  now.”  Instead,  he  recommends  that  executives 
think  about  what  leading  technology  means,  what  kind  of  lead¬ 
ership  style  best  fits  the  company  and  its  organizational  culture. 
Ware  identifies  three  categories  of  technology  leadership: 

Managing  supply  and  demand:  This  form  of  leadership  gen¬ 
erally  amounts  to  deciding  which,  among  competing  alternatives, 
are  the  technology  projects  most  deserving  of  funding.  Ware  says 
this  style  of  leadership  deals  primarily  with  management,  finance 
and  the  politics  of  decision  making.  It  is  seen  most  often  in  the 
steering-committee  model  and  tends  to  produce  initiatives 
rooted  in  the  automation  of  existing  processes  with  the  goal  of 
cutting  costs. 

Technology-driven  business  innovation:  This  is  what  Ware 
calls  the  technology-literate  CEO,  a  species  most  often  found  in 
technocentric  companies.  “They’re  able  to  take  a  look  at  new  tech¬ 
nology  and  see  what  it  can  do  for  them,”  he  says.  Examples 
include  Jeff  Bezos  of  Amazon.com,  and  FedEx’s  Fred  Smith, 
“who  recognized  very  early  the  potential  for  information  to  do 
logistics,”  says  Ware. 

Business-vision-led  innovation:  The  CEO  has  articulated  a 
business  vision  that  he  or  she  can  readily  connect  to  supporting 
technology  initiatives.  This  type  of  leader  will  not  necessarily 
dream  up  the  technology  vision  but  will  see  the  potential  of  cer¬ 
tain  technologies  and  visibly  champion  important  projects.  Ware 
says  GE’s  Jack  Welch,  and  his  massive  e-commerce  push,  is  a  good 
example  of  this.  One  important  requirement  for  this  type  of  lead¬ 
ership:  a  strong,  credible  CIO  to  translate  business  vision  into 
technology  action. 

One  technology  governance  tool  to  beware  of,  says  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems  CIO  Peter  Solvik,  is  the  steering  committee,  which  can  have 
the  unintended  effect  of  ghettoizing  technology.  “When  you  cre- 
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ate  a  steering  committee,  that  gives  executives  the  excuse  to  wash 
their  hands  of  technology,”  says  Solvik.  He  points  out  that  there 
are  no  HR  or  marketing  steering  committees;  executives  are 
expected  to  incorporate  those  functions  into  their  managerial 
responsibilities.  So,  “Why  not  IS?  [All  executives]  should  be 
accountable  and  responsible  for  how  to  make  technology  deck 
sions  as  well,”  he  says. 

Build  a  technology  component  into 
your  general  leadership  development 
programs. 

Technology  is  just  as  big  a  part  of  general  man¬ 
agement  and  leadership  agendas  as  are  market¬ 
ing,  finance  and  sales — a  fact  that  is  increasingly  acknowledged. 
“When  I  talk  through  the  steps  of  business  planning,  technology 
is  considered  throughout,”  says  Neal  Bibeau,  president  of  Rosen- 
bluth  Interactive  in  Philadelphia.  “All  the  disciplines  have  to  be 
represented.”  That’s  especially  true  in  the  online  world  Bibeau 
inhabits,  where  “a  lot  of  elements  of  technology  literally  define 
our  products  and  services.”  Visa’s  Pascarella  agrees:  “We  can’t 
make  a  business  decision  without  understanding  what  the  rami¬ 
fications  are  on  the  systems;  and  we  can’t  make  a  systems  deci¬ 
sion  without  understanding  what  the  ramifications  are  on  the 
business.  They’re  so  closely  intertwined  that  it’s  impossible.” 

Achieving  a  truly  integrated  approach  sometimes  calls  for  a 
formal  program — along  with  a  mandate  from  the  top.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Cisco  CEO  John  Chambers  set  a  core  goal  whereby  each  of 
his  senior  executives  must  use  Internet  technology  to  create  a 
competitive  advantage  in  their  respective  business  areas.  “It  can’t 
always  be  the  head  of  e-business  or  the  CIO  who  stands  up  and 
gives  the  presentation  on  how  to  get  a  competitive  advantage 
from  technology,”  says  Solvik.  “It’s  the  job  of  every  senior  VP  in 
the  company” — even  for  areas  such  as  PR  and  legal.  “Technology 
has  to  be  completely  integrated  into  planning,  strategic  thinking, 
operational  reviews,  budgets— what  they  do  every  day  as  they  do 
their  jobs.” 

As  part  of  the  project,  which  started  in  October  1999,  each  cor¬ 
porate  function  came  up  with  between  six  and  15  areas  of  com¬ 
parison,  benchmarking  its  own  Internet  capabilities  against  those 
of  outside  organizations  known  for  stellar  performance  within 
that  particular  function.  For  example,  the  legal  department  would 
look  at  such  areas  as  self-service  tools  to  assist  in  contract  gener¬ 
ation  and  approval,  and  assess  whether  Cisco  lagged  behind,  was 
even  with  or  ahead  of  the  benchmarked  competition.  Solvik  says 
each  function  then  came  up  with  an  action  plan  “designed  for  us 


to  become  best  in  class  in  that  capability  for  that  function.” 

The  12  senior  executives  spent  a  day  late  last  winter  with 
Chambers  presenting  their  plans,  and  the  CEO  expects  an  exten¬ 
sive  update  every  quarter.  Solvik  adds  that  the  project  is  part  of 
each  executive’s  performance  evaluation.  “It’s  one  of  the  top  five 
or  six  goals  of  the  company.  This  isn’t  about  e-business;  it’s  about 
using  technology  or  the  Internet  in  every  functional  area.  We  may 
already  lead  in  areas  like  e-commerce  or  customer  self-service, 
but  maybe  not  in  legal  or  HR.  If  we  can  extend  ourselves  to  excel¬ 
lence  in  all  areas,  we  can  create  a  pretty  impenetrable  wall  against 
our  competition.” 


Get  to  know  your  CIO  — closely. 

Chances  are,  the  extent  of  your  relationship 
with  the  CIO  is  a  hello  in  the  hallway  or  an 
occasional  budget  update.  In  fact,  Warren  Ben- 
nis,  a  professor  of  business  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles,  cites  a  recent  Korn/Ferry 
study  that  shows  that  only  15  percent  of  CIOs  interact  with  the 
CEO  more  than  once  a  month.  “Most  don’t,”  says  Bennis,  “They 
just  don’t  have  the  green  card.” 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how  many  people  I  hear  about  who  put  a  layer 
between  themselves  and  the  CIO  because  they  can’t  talk  to  him,” 
says  Rosenbluth’s  Bibeau. 

The  lack  of  communication  is  at  least  partially  a  case  of  self¬ 
intimidation,  according  to  Peter  G.W.  Keen,  chairman  of  Keen 
Education  in  Great  Fall,  Va.  This  can  lead  CEOs  to  hire  Atilla  the 
Geek.  “CEOs  are  frequently  scared  of  the  subject  of  technology, 
so  they  often  choose  a  CIO  who  scares  the  hell  out  of  them,  fig¬ 
uring  that  he  or  she  must  be  good,”  he  says. 

Fear  is  never  a  good  springboard  for  leadership,  however.  Trust 
and  credibility  are  at  the  heart  of  technology  leadership. 

Hiring  a  CIO  “is  like  choosing  a  financial  adviser  or  therapist,” 
says  Keen,  who  cosponsored  the  Concours  study.  “You  have  to 
think,  Would  I  be  willing  to  spend  three  weeks  on  a  desert  island 
with  this  person?’  Chemistry  matters.”  Both  Bibeau  and  Pas¬ 
carella,  for  example,  personally  hired  their  CIOs  and  believe  that 
their  good  relationship  is  based  on  the  ability  to  communicate 
well  together.  “We  can  speak  the  same  language,”  says  Bibeau,  who 
had  worked  in  the  past  with  CIO  Don  Otterbein.  Pascarella  is 
even  plainer:  “We  think  alike,”  he  says,  adding  that  this  relation¬ 
ship  was  so  important  to  him  that  he  brought  CIO  Bill  Stewart 
with  him  when  he  moved  from  Visa  Asia  to  the  helm  of  Visa  USA. 

Once  hired,  don’t  hold  the  CIO  at  a  distance.  Cisco’s  Solvik 
reports  directly  to  CEO  Chambers  and  meets  with  him  regularly. 
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Accountability 


This  close  relationship  is  mandatory  to  Cisco’s  business  success, 
says  Solvik. 


Use  technology  personally. 

Don’t  let  the  PC  rot  on  your  admin’s  desk.  Use 
***  it.  “One  thing  that  surprised  me  when  I  started 

working  for  Hal  [Rosenbluth,  the  company’s 
CEO]  was  that  I’d  get  e-mails  from  him  at 
funny  times,”  recalls  Justin  Shaw,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Rosenbluth’s  website,  Biztravel.com.  “To  get  the  occa¬ 
sional  broadcast  e-mail  from  a  CEO  is  one  thing,  but  to  get 
personal  e-mails  asking  opinions  suggested  to  me  that  this  is  a 
company  where  the  leadership  gets  it.” 

Use  of  the  Web  is  particularly  helpful.  If  senior  executives  want 
to  have  a  glimmer  of  understanding  about  the  Web’s  business 
implications,  they  have  to  surf  it.  In  fact,  according  to  executive 
search  firm  Christian  &  Timbers,  about  30  percent  of  traditional 
companies  are  looking  for  CEOs  with  Internet  expertise — a  num¬ 
ber  that  should  grow  to  100  percent  inside  of  three  years. 

To  bone  up  on  new  media,  GE  has  instituted  what  it  calls  a 
“reverse  mentoring  program”  to  help  senior  executives  drive  e- 
business  initiatives.  The  program,  instigated  by  CEO  Welch, 
matches  the  top  600  or  so  GE  managers  with  young,  Internet- 
literate  subordinates.  Welch  even  has  his  own  mentor:  Pam 
Wickham,  who  runs  GE.com.  The  executives  meet  with  their 
teachers  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  other  week  or  so.  Classes 
range  from  analysis  of  a  competitor’s  site  to  brainstorming  about 
e-business  issues. 

Cisco  helps  employees  surf  as  comfortably  at  home  as  at  the 
office.  “We  pay  to  install  and  maintain  broadband  Internet  access 
for  10,000  employees,”  says  Solvik,  who  compares  the  service  to 
recent  programs  instituted  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Delta  Airlines 
that  subsidize  employees’  home  PCs.  “If  you  use  Internet  tech¬ 
nology  at  home,  you’ll  be  more  valuable  at  work.” 


Examine  your  infrastructure. 

Most  people  who  build  a  house  worry  more 
about  visible  details  such  as  granite  counter¬ 
tops  and  copper  gutters  than  about  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  framing  timbers.  But  the  latter  are 
vital  to  structural  integrity,  and  granite  countertops  are  not.  The 
same  is  true  of  corporate  technology  infrastructure:  You  need  a 
foundation  that  can  adapt  and  support  future  technology  expan¬ 
sion.  “From  a  CEO  perspective,  you  have  to  be  sure  your  systems 
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have  resiliency  and  adaptability,”  says  Visa’s  Pascarella.  “If  you 
don’t  have  those  attributes,  you  are  going  to  fail.” 

Visa’s  system  is  among  the  world’s  most  intensive  transactional 
workhorses.  Its  24/7  uptime  rate  is  in  the  gg.g  percent  range.  Last 
year  the  company  processed  more  than  9.6  billion  transactions  in 
the  United  States  alone,  accounting  for  about  $721  billion  in  spend¬ 
ing.  “That  [level  of]  availability,  and  the  credibility  that  it  brings 
to  our  products,  is  based  on  the  infrastructure  of  that  system,”  says 
Pascarella.  “If  your  card  doesn’t  work  because  our  systems  don’t 
work,  it’s  a  brand  fail  and  ultimately  a  corporate  fail.  And,  so, 
while  we  are  a  brand  company  and  a  payment  systems  company 
and  a  relationship  management  company,  we  are  at  our  very 
underpinnings  an  IT  company.  Because  without  that  we  can’t  ful¬ 
fill  our  promise  to  the  marketplace.” 

Infrastructure  will  get  only  more  important  as  the  wiring  of 
the  world  progresses.  As  communications  technologies  converge, 
consumers  will  increasingly  buy  through  any  combination  of 
computers,  TVs,  telephones,  cell  phones,  PDAs  and,  eventually, 
smart  appliances  such  as  Web-ready  refrigerators.  So  infrastruc¬ 
ture  must  both  support  legacy  information  systems  and  seamlessly 
integrate  with  new  kinds  of  interfaces,  order  fulfillment  systems, 
external  suppliers  and  expedient  ad  hoc  alliance  partners. 

Companies  have  a  ways  to  go  before  achieving  this  level  of  inte¬ 
gration,  says  Bill  Dauphinais,  a  partner  at  PricewaterhouseCoop- 
ers  (PWC).  “By  our  measure,  only  7  percent  of  websites  that  take 
orders  actually  have  order-management  systems  that  are  hooked 
together  throughout  the  entire  company— like  a  Cisco  or  a  Dell.” 


Look  outward. 

Your  next  competitive  threat  may  not  come 
from  within  your  industry.  In  fact,  a  late  1999 
survey  of  1,000  CEOs  by  PWC,  directed  by 
Dauphinais,  shows  that  55  percent  of  the 
respondents  have  developed  a  healthy  flinch  in  anticipating  com¬ 
petition  from  nontraditional,  Internet-based  startups.  Executives 
have  to  be  attuned  to  the  earliest  sonar  ping  from  the  next  new 
technology  breakthrough.  As  already  noted,  this  isn’t  easy.  One 
key  is  to  sample  a  huge  variety  of  sources,  ranging  from  the  pre¬ 
dictable  to  the  quirky. 

Michael  C.  Ruettgers,  CEO  of  the  red-hot  storage  company 
EMC  Corp.  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  spends  a  lot  of  time  scanning 
for  new,  interesting  applications.  He  does  it  through  constant  cus¬ 
tomer  conversations  and  a  relentless  outward  focus.  In  fact,  he 
says,  he  got  his  first  glimmer  of  the  possibilities  of  e-commerce 
while  visiting  a  French  insurance  company  several  years  ago.  It 


intrigued  him  enough  to  commission  a  focus  group,  which  then 
caused  him  to  immediately  rejigger  EMC’s  business  strategy  to 
include  e-commerce. 

But  if  you  hearken  only  to  your  existing  customers  or  your 
internal  research  capability,  that  may  not  wash.  In  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  in  Context  magazine,  no  less  an  eminence  than  Gen.  Colin 
Powell  recommended  cultivating  an  informal  network  of  trusted 
friends  to  share  news  from  outside  organizations.  He  noted  that 
company  insiders  may  be  captives  of  the  entrenched  culture  and 
thus  lack  objectivity.  “You  have  to  have  informal  networks  that 
are  constantly  sensing  the  outside  environment.” 

John  Glaser,  CIO  at  Partners  Healthcare  System  in  Boston, 
recommends  having  “at  least  one  serious  IT  talent”  in  residence 
at  the  board  level.  He  also  advocates  forming  what  he  calls  a 
“rump  group”  of  people  at  that  level.  “Have  dinner  with  them, 
maybe  quarterly,”  he  advises.  “Talk  about  IT  and  what  it  means 
to  your  business.” 

Pascarella,  who  does  have  a  systems  committee  on  his  board  of 
directors,  also  cultivates  personal  relationships  with  technology 
company  honchos— like  Sun  Microsystems  CEO  Scott  McNealy 
and  Paul  Otellini  at  Intel  Corp.  “I’m  able  to  go  in  and  talk  to  folks 
and  find  out  where  they  see  things  going,”  he  says.  “To  use  them 
as  a  sounding  board  and  to  get  an  external,  objective  point  of  view 
is  very  important  to  us.” 

tHire  Internet  revolutionaries  — 
preferably  really  young  ones. 

It  may  sound  ageist,  but,  as  GE’s  Welch  said 
in  a  February  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  “E-busi- 
ness  knowledge  is  generally  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  both  age  and  height  in  the  organization.”  Several 
experts  advise  senior  executives  to  get  the  youth  corps  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  and  do  it  fast.  “Get  some  twentysomethings  in  a  position  of 
significant  influence  quickly,”  says  PWC’s  Dauphinais.  “Virtually 
every  company  that’s  making  progress  has  some  vehicle  to  bring 
in  the  new  generation.  You  need  to  get  them  heard.”  What  youth 
brings  to  the  table,  Dauphinais  says,  is  freedom  from  the  old  busi¬ 
ness  dogma  that  tends  to  trap  executives  of  a  certain  age. 

EMC’s  Ruettgers  says  that  when  it  comes  to  strategic  e-business 
applications,  “The  person  you  bring  in  to  do  that  is  never  more 
than  30  years  old.”  Ruettgers  likes  to  build  small  groups  of  young 
people  leavened  with  “one— or  no— people  over  50,  and  perhaps 
two  or  so  over  40.”  The  elder  statesmen  basically  have  the  task  of 
keeping  the  project  on  track  and  the  communications  lines 
unclogged.  The  whippersnappers  do  the  strategic  work.  Why? 


“There’s  a  real  decline  of  computer  awareness  in  people  over  50,” 
says  Ruettgers. 

Talk  to  customers  all  the  time. 

Not  just  calls  disguised  as  friendly  chats,  but 
real,  honest-to-goodness  conversations  about 
what  customers  want  and  need.  Solicit  opin¬ 
ions  about  proposed  new  features  and  services, 
but  don’t  leave  it  at  that;  take  the  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
business  challenges  customers  face,  how  their  competitive  land¬ 
scape  has  changed,  the  stuff  that  keeps  them  awake  in  the  small 
hours.  Then  use  the  gleanings  to  analyze  how  your  company  can 
deploy  technology  to  meet  some  of  those  needs.  Rosenbluth  CIO 
Bibeau  recommends  that  senior  executives  from  every  function 
spend  at  least  some  time  in  the  field  (in  fact,  Bibeau  himself  goes 
out  on  customer  calls).  Other  companies  have  special  facilities  set 
up  at  company  headquarters  for  visiting  clients.  EMC’s  Ruettgers 
says  that  his  company  hosts  eight  to  19  customers  a  week  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  another  five  or  six  weekly  visits  at  its  facility  in  Ire¬ 
land.  He  estimates  he  personally  talks  to  600  or  more  customers 
annually.  The  result?  EMC  gets  a  better  handle  on  what  its  mar¬ 
ketplace  is  looking  for — and  what  it’s  not.  It  can  also  help  in  spot¬ 
ting  prospective  new  markets.  Ruettgers  says  that  he  first  grasped 
the  disproportionately  large  storage  requirements  of  dotcoms  on 
a  chat  swing  through  the  West  Coast.  EMC  now  dominates  the 
storage  market  in  that  space. 

Never  stop  learning. 

Cliche  alert!  No,  it’s  probably  not  what  anybody 
wants  to  hear  in  these  days  of  truncated  cycle 
time  and  first-to-market  mania.  But  if  you  bet 
the  farm  on  the  Internet  or  any  so-called  strate¬ 
gic  technology — you’ll  need  a  fairly  sophisticated  comfort  level  with 
the  stuff.  That  takes  both  time  and  a  commitment  to  learning, 
says  Partners  Healthcare’s  Glaser.  “You  need  to  lay  a  basic  foun¬ 
dation  over  a  period  of  time  and  continue  to  learn  and  evaluate 
what  you  want  to  do.”  So  while  it’s  smart  to  head  out  to  a  three- 
day  conference  on  technology  and  the  new  economy,  be  very 
clear:  That’s  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  “How  long  will  it  take 
you  to  get  there?”  says  Glaser.  “The  answer  is  years.  You  can  say, 
'God,  I  don’t  have  the  time.’  But  the  point  is,  it  takes  time.”  PH 


Senior  Editor  Carol  Hildebrand  can  be  reached  at  cjh@darwinmag.com.  Senior  Writer 
Daintry  Duffy  ( dduffy@darwinmag.com )  contributed  to  this  story. 
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SOMETIMES  IN  ORDER  TO  SURVIVE ,  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  THE 
THINGS  YOU  EEAR  MOST.  To  start  with,  you  have  to  know  when  to  sacrifice 
a  secondary  market.  You  have  to  rethink  strategic  relationships.  And  you  hare  to  offer 
your  employees  something  beyond  the  typical  9-5.  The  key  to  thriving  in  this  chaos f  A 
whole  new  approach  to  partnership.  And  Aventail IM  can  help  by  building  and  managing 
a  Business  Partner  Network  A'  It  will  allow  you  and  your  partners  to  come  together  from 
anywhere ,  anytime  and  take  care  of  what  needs  to  get  done.  In  as  little  as  10  weeks, 
you'll  be  working  on  a  whole  new  level — and  seeing  your  business  from  a  whole  new 
perspective.  To  learn  more,  call  1-877- AV ENTAIL  or  visit  us  at  www.aventail.com 


B  u  s  i  x  e  s  s  Pa  r  t  ne  r  N  et  w  o  r  k  s 
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Outsourcing 


WHEN  A 

STRANGER  CALLS 


Application  service  providers — ASPs — are  the 

NEWEST  AND  MOST  RADICAL  TWIST  IN  THE  OUTSOURCING  TREND. 

Soon,  they  may  come  knocking  on  your  door. 

You  NEED  TO  BE  READY... 

By  Christopher  Koch 


BUSINESSPEOPLE  HAVE  HAD  THEIR  NOSES 

pressed  up  against  the  glass  surrounding  the 
technology -buying  decision  for  years,  wanting 
to  get  in  on  the  deal  with  those  free-spending  IS 
folks.  Well,  the  doors  to  the  technology  depart- 
ment  store  are  about  to  swing  wide  open  to  businesspeo¬ 
ple,  and  the  spending  stampede  is  going  to  make  those 
day-after-Christmas  sales  look  downright  tranquil. 

The  frenzy  is  being  sparked  by  a  sweeping  change  in  the 
way  the  software  industry  packages  and  sells  applications. 
The  concept  and  its  purveyors  are  known  by  the  three- 
letter  acronym  ASP— for  application  service  provider. 
Broadly  defined,  ASPs  deliver  “rented”  software  applica¬ 
tions  over  a  network  (such  as  the  Internet)  using  pay-as- 
you-go  pricing.  Primarily  targeted  at  small  or  midsize 
companies  that  cannot  afford  their  own  IT  departments 
or  computing  infrastructures,  the  ASP  offering  is  com¬ 
pelling  for  reasons  of  economics  and  convenience.  You  get 


a  fully  functioning,  big-time  application  such  as  enterprise 
resource  planning  (ERP)  software— see  a  definition  in 
“What  Is  ERP?”  Page  150 — and  access  it  through  the  Inter¬ 
net  or  a  private  network  without  having  to  pay  for  the 
installation,  the  hardware  or  the  software.  Just  shell  out  a 
monthly  fee  that  amortizes  the  ASP’s  costs  of  installing  and 
maintaining  the  application  (as  well  as  providing  a  healthy 
little  profit  margin). 

The  ASP  sales  pitch  removes  the  two  primary  barriers 
that  have  kept  businesspeople  from  buying  technology  on 
their  own.  First  to  go  is  technology  complexity.  Buying  soft¬ 
ware  has  always  meant  having  to  buy  all  the  technology 
necessary  to  support  it — networks,  hardware,  support  soft¬ 
ware— at  the  same  time.  Theoretically,  ASPs  take  that  com¬ 
plexity  out  of  the  equation  by  providing  the  supporting 
technology.  Businesspeople  buy  a  business  service — cus¬ 
tomer  service,  human  resources  and  benefits,  logistics — 
rather  than  a  software  application  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 
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Bank  executives 
Gary  Suess  and 
Joan  Sommerer  saw 
an  ASP  as  their  only 
hope  of  getting  a  hot 
mortgage  product  to 
market  fast. 
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Meta  Group  analyst  Stan 
Lepeak  believes  urgent 
business  needs  and  chronic 
shortages  of  highly  skilled  IS 
talent  will  keep  ASPs 
branching  out. 


that  buying  is  coming  from  small 
and  midsize  companies;  but 
when  the  concept  reaches  criti' 
cal  mass,  in  terms  of  sales  to 
these  markets,  it  will  spark  an 
irrevocable  change  in  the  ways 
that  all  companies— regardless  of 
size— buy  technology. 


UCH  OF  THAT 


The  second  banished  fear  factor  is  risk. 
Pay-as-you-go  pricing  takes  the  economic 
burden  of  buying  software  (upwards  of 
Sioo  million  for  an  ERP  system  at  a  large 
company)  and  transfers  much  of  it  to  the 
ASP.  There  are  no  jumbo  consulting  fees  or 
hardware  purchases  upfront,  just  a  monthly 
fee.  The  sheer  terror  created  by  the  thought 
of  sinking  millions  into  a  software  applica¬ 
tion  with  no  guarantee  of  success  has  always 
made  businesspeople  think  twice  before 
buying  without  at  least  consulting  IS.  With 
an  ASP,  they  can  go  directly  to  the  CFO 
with  a  contract  stating  the  monthly  fee — a 
much  less  terrifying  number. 

The  ASP  model  is  having  the  same  effect 
on  small  companies  that  the  car  leasing 
market  has  had  on  income-challenged 
motorists:  It  lets  them  sign  up  for  more 
powerful  and  sophisticated  goods  than  they 
ever  could  have  dreamed  of  owning  out¬ 
right.  Of  course,  the  same  downsides  apply: 


no  equity,  very  little  control  and  some 
potentially  severe  consequences  for  opting 
out  before  the  contract  expires.  Yet  all 
of  that  bad  stuff  is  lost  in  the  relentless 
hype  and  hopefulness  that  surround  what 
even  the  harshest  critics  concede  is  a  pretty 
nice  concept. 

“ASPs  are  doing  for  applications  what 
the  Internet  did  for  data.  They  are  making 
them  universally  available,  affordable  and 
easier  to  deploy,”  says  Traver  Gruen- 
Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  ASP  Industry 
Consortium  ( www.aspindustry.org ),  which, 
in  its  one-year  life  span,  has  ballooned  from 
25  to  more  than  300  vendor  members. 

The  latent  demand,  as  economists  like  to 
call  it,  that  is  being  released  by  the  ASP 
movement  is  staggering.  Pay-as-you-go  appli¬ 
cation  purchases  are  expected  to  reach 
$7.7  billion  by  2004,  according  to  IDC,  a 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  market  researcher 
(and  Darwin  sister  company).  So  far,  much  of 


Mi 

change  will  be 
good.  Business¬ 
people  will  feel 
more  comfortable  taking  the 
lead  in  buying  technology  to 
support  their  employees  and 
business  processes — which,  after 
all,  they  know  better  than  anyone  else.  IS 
has  always  been  in  the  rather  uncomfort¬ 
able  position  of  trying  to  translate  busi¬ 
nesspeople’s  often  intuitive  knowledge  of 
what  they  do  into  a  working  software  pack¬ 
age.  It’s  like  having  your  mechanic  buy  a  car 
for  you — it  will  meet  the  specifications  you 
asked  for,  but  when  you  said  you  wanted  a 
car  with  a  four-cylinder  engine  and  inde¬ 
pendent  suspension  that  doesn’t  cost  much, 
did  you  really  mean  a  pink  Hyundai? 

But  while  businesspeople  are  more  likely 
to  get  what  they  want — like  anyone — by 
shopping  for  it  themselves,  they  are  also 
more  likely  to  underestimate  the  complex¬ 
ities  that  have  kept  the  technology  buying 
power  within  IS  for  all  these  years.  Things 
like  how  quickly  the  application  will 
respond  when  people  click  on  it,  or  the 
security  of  sensitive  data  that  the  ASP 
wants  to  send  to  you  over  the  Internet,  or 
the  ability  of  the  ASP  application  to  fetch 
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data  from  your  old  mainframes.  The  com¬ 
plexity  of  software  doesn’t  disappear  when 
you  buy  it  from  an  ASP  (although  many 
ASPs  would  like  to  have  you  think  it 
does);  it  just  gets  transferred  from  your  IS 
department  to  the  ASP’s.  And  who  knows 
whether  these  “strangers”  will  properly 
support  the  application  and  its  attendant 
security,  data  and  integration  issues?  Your 
IS  department  is  the  only  watchdog  you 
have.  You  need  to  bring  IS  to  the  table  in  an 
ASP  deal  for  the  protection  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  as  much  as  for  any  other  reason. 

But  ASPs  don’t  sell  to  CIOs.  ASP  execu¬ 
tives  make  no  bones  about  their  target. 
“We... sell  to  the  businessperson,”  says 
Christopher  Terry,  president  and  COO  of 
HostLogic,  a  startup  ASP  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.  “We  don’t  see  IS  as  our  friend,  unless 


tive  vice  president  of  Celarix,  a  Boston- 
based  ASP  specializing  in  logistics.  “Once 
the  end  users  find  there  is  value,  then  they 
bring  in  IT  to  make  sure  we’re  not  just 
another  dotcom  startup.” 

CIOs  SHOULD  BE  ADDING  MORE 
to  the  ASP  decision  than  after¬ 
thoughts,  however.  At  that 
point,  it’s  IS  that’s  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  deal  looking  in.  The  CIO  should 
be  involved  from  the  beginning. 

But  most  CIOs  are  pretty  busy  these  days 
with  various  Internet,  ERP  and  supply 
chain  projects.  They  don’t  always  have  the 
resources  to  offer  in-house  alternatives  to 
ASP  products.  The  talent  pool  for  qualified 
IS  people — especially  in  hot  areas  like 
e-commerce— is  so  tight  that  CIOs  face  a 


application  and  approval  website.  As  Monk 
would  come  to  demonstrate,  CIOs  need  to 
be  more  than  arm’s-length  technology  sup¬ 
pliers.  They  are  also  often  called  on  to 
advise  businesspeople  and  manager  exter¬ 
nal  partnerships. 

Monk  saw  the  business  realities  clearly. 
When  first  approached  by  Gary  Suess  and 
Joan  Sommerer,  two  executives  in  First 
Union’s  consumer  lending  group,  his  forces 
were  tapped  out  attending  to  other  divi¬ 
sions’  Internet  projects  as  well  as  large  and 
looming  Y2K  priorities.  But  Suess  and  Som¬ 
merer  had  to  move  quickly  to  exploit  the 
potential  market  advantage.  While  other 
lenders  were  already  performing  mortgage 
prequalifications  online,  none  was  offering 
full-fledged  approvals  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes,  right  up  to  legally  binding  loan  com- 


“If  you  have  a  CIO  who’s 

PROTECTING  A  TECHNOLOGY 
EMPIRE,  THEN  HE  IS  OUR  ENEMY. 

-Christopher  Terry,  president  and  COO,  HostLogic 


you  have  a  progressive  manager  who  under¬ 
stands  that  his  or  her  role  is  managing  the 
relationships  with  technology  providers.  If 
you  have  a  CIO  who’s  protecting  a  [tech¬ 
nology]  empire,  then  he  is  our  enemy.” 

Another  vendor  says  that  CIOs  don’t 
enter  the  picture  until  the  business  has 
already  narrowed  its  options.  “We  interact 
with  the  CIOs  on  security,  scalability  and 
adequate  service  levels.  But  we  usually 
don’t  talk  to  them  until  we’re  into  the  deal,” 
says  Graham  Lubie,  cofounder  and  execu- 


difficult  choice:  bring  in  outsiders  like  ASPs 
(with  their  attendant  risks)  or  hold  up  the 
business  while  searching  (often  in  vain)  for 
qualified  staff  to  do  the  needed  work. 

Such  was  the  case  at  Charlotte,  N.C.- 
based  First  Union  Mortgage  Corp.,  where 
Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Lending  Joe  Monk  reluctantly 
accepted  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  an 
ASP  (an  Oakland,  Calif.,  startup  called 
Xpede)  to  host  the  bank’s  groundbreaking— 
and  competitively  urgent— online  mortgage 


mitment  letters.  This  was  what  First  Union 
intended  to  do.  Waiting  for  IS’s  decks  to 
clear  was  not  an  option. 

“We  were  in  a  position,”  says  Monk, 
“where  we  needed  to  consider  any  kind  of 
alliance  to  deliver  solutions  to  the  business 
as  long  as  we  could  ensure  the  quality  was 
there  to  support  it.  We  didn’t  need  to  build 
it  ourselves.”  Despite  its  history  as  a  cus¬ 
tom-build  IS  shop  (it  had  never  outsourced 
anything),  First  Union’s  IS  group  chose  to 
do  the  right  thing  for  the  business. 
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Because  in-house  resources  are 
often  unavailable  to  meet  urgent 
development  needs,  businesses  are 
forced  to  choose  between  turning 
to  strangers  for  help  or  else  either  delaying 
or,  worse,  abandoning  a  project  altogether. 
“There  is  such  a  shortage  of  IS  talent  right 
now  that  ASPs  will  get  business  regardless 
of  whether  they  can  live  up  to  their 
promises,”  says  Stan  Lepeak,  a  research 
analyst  for  Meta  Group,  a  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  research  and  consulting  company 
And  there  are  plenty  of  promises  being 
made.  Startup  ASPs  are  offering  turnkey 
solutions  (meaning  complete,  down  to  the 
last  mouse  pad)  for  complex  ERP  software 
without  yet  having  a  single  customer  up 
and  running.  Many  are  getting  in  the  game 
by  linking  various  specialty  providers  in 
complex  ASP  supply  chains.  One  partner 
may  provide  data  storage,  for  example, 
while  another  offers  Web  hosting  services 
and  a  third  provides  the  application. 
Startup  ASPs  are  inking  complex  contracts 
with  each  of  these  various  providers  for  ser¬ 
vice  and  then  packaging  it  all  under  a  single 
umbrella.  While  this  is  probably  the  busi¬ 
ness  model  that  all  ASPs  will  have  to  adopt 
if  they  wish  to  be  able  to  scale  their  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  multiple  Fortune  500 
customers,  the  linkages  will  be  fragile  until 
the  ASP  gets  a  few  deals  under  its  belt  and 
irons  out  the  inevitable  service  kinks 
among  its  providers. 

Meanwhile,  some  young  ASPs,  starved 
for  those  critical  customer  referrals,  are  giv¬ 
ing  away  their  services  just  to  get  in  the 
game.  HostLogic’s  first  customer,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  Florida  Atlantic  University,  which 
will  offer  SAP’s  R/3  ERP  application  to  its 
accounting  and  business  students  through 
an  Internet  link  provided  by  HostLogic. 
While  the  donation  of  services  to  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution  is  an  act  to  be  admired, 
such  charitable  deeds  offer  little  comfort  to 
Fortune  500  companies  about  to  hand  over 


Gap  CIO  Ken  Harris  says  ASPs  won't 
have  much  of  a  future  unless  they  offer 
highly  tailored  solutions  and  involve 
the  IS  leadership. 


mission-critical  services  to  a  startup. 

With  venture  capital  money  burning 
holes  in  the  pockets  of  hyperaggressive 
investors,  new  ASPs  are  springing  up 
overnight  to  meet  the  demand  for  leased 
applications.  But  with  so  many  entrants 
into  a  complex,  unproved  market,  the  repo 
man  lurks  behind  every  corner.  The  shake¬ 
out  among  ASP  players  will  be  swift  and 
brutal,  predicts  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
Gartner  Group.  Of  the  current  lineup  of 
300  or  so  ASPs,  more  than  60  percent  will 
disappear  before  the  end  of  2001  due  to 
poor  service  or  market  consolidation. 
Indeed,  the  market  is  rife  with  speculation 
that  many  ASPs  are  purposely  signing  up 
low-  or  no-profit  customers  simply  to  gain 
market  share  and  look  attractive  to  poten¬ 
tial  buyout  companies — which  Meta  Group 
believes  will  be  the  major  outsourcing  com¬ 
panies  like  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems  and  IBM. 

But  perhaps  the  most  troubling  aspect  of 
the  ASP  market  for  big  companies  is  that 
many  ASPs  are  building  their  profit  mar¬ 
gins  by  offering  commodity  versions  of 
popular  software.  By  severely  limiting  the 
customization  of  complex  applications, 
ASPs  can  install  the  software  more  quickly 
and  handle  many  different  customers  from 
the  same  set  of  application  servers,  thereby 
reducing  their  cost.  That  kind  of  model 
may  work  fine  for  small  and  midsize  com¬ 
panies,  where  legacy  applications  are  few 
and  customers  with  limited  staffs  can  adapt 
more  readily  to  the  business  processes  built 
into  the  software.  But  for  large  companies 
with  complex  business  processes  and  big 
portfolios  of  legacy  applications  that  need 
to  exchange  data  with  the  ASP  application, 
customization  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


“The  data  [from  the  ASP  application] 
has  to  get  to  your  legacy  systems  and  get 
converted,”  says  Ken  Harris,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  The  Gap  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  “I  don’t  know  how  you  do  that  with¬ 
out  [customization].  If  ASPs  are  being 
presented  as  turnkey  solutions  that  don’t 
require  IS  involvement,  then  the  market  “ 

00 

won’t  have  much  of  a  future.” 

For  big  companies  that  have  their  own  IS  § 
infrastructures  and  staffs,  ASPs  will  play  a  § 
much  different  role  than  they  do  for  small  ^ 

co 

and  midmarket  companies.  Big  companies  ° 

o 

need  ASPs  to  fill  specialized  gaps  in  their  £ 
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application  portfolios  quickly.  Cost  cutting 
is  not  the  main  driver  here — the  decidedly 
mixed  results  of  traditional  Fortune  500 
outsourcing  deals  have  proved  that  farming 
things  out  doesn’t  always  lead  to  lower 
costs.  “This  is  not  a  total-cost-of-ownership 
sale,”  acknowledges  HostLogic’s  Terry,  “It’s 
a  sale  based  on  time  to  market  and  core 
competencies  and  people.” 

In  other  words,  the  sale  depends  on 
companies  being  in  a  hurry  to  get  up  and 
running  on  e-commerce — a  bad  omen  for 
careful  decision  making.  The  rush  also 
makes  it  tempting  to  bypass  IS  and  trust  the 


ASP  to  take  care  of  the  technical  issues. 
Resist  that  temptation.  Going  outside  does¬ 
n’t  have  to  mean  going  it  alone.  As  First 
Union’s  Suess  and  Sommerer  surveyed  the 
ASP  field— despite  their  frenzy  to  beat  com¬ 
petitors  to  market — they  kept  IS  well  in  the 
loop.  “We  were  treading  on  treacherous 
ground,”  says  Suess  of  their  looking  for  an 
outside  solution.  Inclusiveness  paid  off  for 
the  pair.  According  to  Sommerer,  once  IS 
had  gotten  used  to  the  idea  of  “having  an 
outsider  host  some  of  the  most  sensitive  cus¬ 
tomer  information  we  had,”  Monk’s  team 
offered  useful  guidance  in  the  ASP  selection 
process.  “Since  hosting  had  never  been  done 
before,  we  didn’t  have  processes  in  place  to 
determine  what  standards  we  needed,”  says 
Sommerer.  “IS  came  up  with  a  list  of  21 
questions  that  vendors  needed  to  answer  to 
determine  whether  they  would  be  able  to 
provide  adequate  security  and  reliability.” 

Taking  the  lead  in  the  vendor 
search  helped  Suess  and  Som- 
merer  clarify  the  application’s 
requirements — a  traditional  cause 
of  haywire  communication  between  IS  and 
businesspeople.  Of  course,  they  would  ulti¬ 
mately  need  IS’s  help  in  customizing  and 
integrating  the  ASP’s  systems  with  First 
Union’s.  But  that  phase  of  the  process  would 
benefit  from  a  well-established  espirit  de 
corps  on  the  front  end. 

Still,  it  was  difficult  for  everyone  involved. 
In  their  haste  to  qualify  vendors’  technical 
resumes,  Suess  and  Sommerer  sometimes 
had  difficulty  keeping  IS  focused  on  the  core 
requirements  of  the  site.  “It  was  difficult  to 
make  everyone  understand  the  business 
requirements,”  says  Sommerer.  “We  wanted 
the  online  application  and  the  online  deci¬ 
sion-making  capability,  and  we  would  not 
settle  for  anything  less.  Pushing  that  was 
critical  to  our  success.”  That  meant  startup 
Xpede  got  the  job — once  IS  was  comfort¬ 
able  that  the  company  would  be  able  to 


scale  the  application,  keep  it  available  at  all 
times  and  create  seamless  links  into  First 
Union’s  legacy  systems. 

WHILE  BUSINESSPEOPLE 
bask  in  the  glory  of  their 
newly  minted  ASP  appli¬ 
cations,  IS  can  find  itself 
with  a  confusing  new  relationship  to  man¬ 
age,  one  that  brings  radical  shifts  in  respon¬ 
sibility  and  accountability.  In  traditional 
outsourcing  deals,  most  if  not  all  of  the 
shipped-out  stuff  was  a  known  quantity- 
legacy  applications  and  infrastructure  that 
internal  staff  had  built  and  supported  for 
years.  But  ASPs  are  usually  brought  in  to 
fill  gaps  in  IS’s  application  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  portfolio.  The  IS  staff  may  not  have 
any  background  knowledge  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  and  infrastructure  that  ASPs  handle 
for  them. 

That’s  why  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  children’s 
clothing  maker  OshKosh  B’Gosh  last  year 
hired  Pandesic  Co.,  an  ASP  joint  venture 
between  SAP  and  Intel,  to  develop  and  sup¬ 
port  OshKosh’s  e-commerce  website.  “We 
just  didn’t  have  the  skills  in-house  to 
develop  and  maintain  the  site  ourselves,” 
says  Jon  C.  Dell’Antonia,  vice  president  for 
MIS  and  CIO  for  OshKosh.  Without  that 
background  knowledge,  trust  in  the  ASP 
becomes  critical — and  unavoidable.  Some¬ 
times  the  partnership  seems  so  close  that  it’s 
like  a  marriage — Pandesic’s  team  and 
OshKosh’s  IS  staff  have  to  adjust  to  each 
other’s  peculiarities  if  things  are  going  to 
work  out.  For  example,  Dell’Antonia  can 
only  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  Pandesic 
now,  he  can’t  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  go  fix 
things.  Nor  can  he  call  any  of  Pandesic’s 
supply  chain  of  providers,  even  if  he’s  pretty 
sure  that  one  of  them  is  causing  a  problem. 

A  few  days  after  launching,  the  site  went 
down  for  24  hours  while  Pandesic  swapped 
in  a  new  piece  of  software  that  wasn’t  quite 
ready  when  the  site  went  live.  When  he 
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learned  that  the  site  was  down, 
Dell’Antonia  called  Digex,  Pan- 
desic’s  Web  hosting  provider,  to 
find  out  what  was  wrong.  “We 
didn’t  have  the  right  to  contact 
Digex,  and  the  Digex  people 
pointed  out  quite  forcefully  that 
Pandesic  was  their  customer, 
not  OshKosh.’’ 

The  experience  gave  Dell’An- 
tonia  a  feeling  of  powerlessness 
that  he  is  not  eager  to  repeat. 

“You  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  third  party  in  there 
and  their  sense  of  urgency  may  or  may  not 
match  yours,”  he  says. 

That  feeling  becomes  even  more  acute 
when  the  calls  begin  coming  from  internal 
employees  who  can’t  access  the  site. 
Dell’Antonia  had  to  make  people  at 
OshKosh  understand  that  he  no  longer  has 
direct  control  over  all  the  company’s  IT 
assets.  Thus,  he  has  to  diplomatically  tell 
department  heads  to  wait  for  new  func¬ 
tionality  to  be  added  to  the  site  while  he 
pleads  with  and/or  bullies  Pandesic  to  move 
an  action  item  onto  its  priority  list — know¬ 
ing  full  well  that  Pandesic’s  other  customers 
are  making  the  same  kinds  of  demands.  For 
example,  OshKosh  salespeople  want  to 
offer  conditional  free  shipping  (for  first¬ 
time  customers  or  big  orders,  for  example), 
but  Pandesic’s  software  isn’t  equipped  to 
parse  out  the  qualified  customers  yet. 
“They  say  they  want  to  add  the  free  ship¬ 
ping  option  in  about  six  months.  We  say  we 
want  it  in  six  weeks,”  says  Dell’Antonia. 

Dell’Antonia  is  the  man  in  the  middle. 
He  has  to  sort  out  requests  for  changes  from 


Any  ASP  relationship  requires 
a  period  of  adjustment.  At 
OshKosh  B'Gosh,  CIO  Jon 
Dell'Antonia  wrestles  with 
shifts  in  the  culture  of  control. 


within  OshKosh  between  those  that  are 
critical  to  the  online  business  and  those  that 
are  “nice  to  have”  but  aren’t  really  urgent 
and  could  cause  undue  friction  between 
him  and  Pandesic  if  he  pushes  too  hard.  He 
also  needs  to  keep  all  of  his  options  open  to 
get  the  technology  his  company  needs  if 
Pandesic  cannot  provide  it.  That  means 
perhaps  having  his  own  staff  or  yet  another 
third  party  get  involved  in  building  some¬ 
thing  while  all  the  while  making  sure  that  it 
will  hook  into  Pandesic’s  back-end  infra¬ 
structure  (which  is  owned  by  Pandesic, 
not  OshKosh).  It’s  a  complex  subject  that 
Dell’Antonia  has  not  yet  broached. 

To  keep  the  relationship  strong,  Dell’An- 
tonia  has  weekly  meetings  with  a  Pandesic 
project  manager,  and  he  keeps  a  Pandesic 
executive’s  phone  number  in  his  Rolodex 
for  that  occasional  arm-twisting  call. 

Clearly,  even  if  important  business  appli¬ 
cations  go  out  the  door  to  an  ASP,  compa¬ 
nies  need  IS  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  ASP  and 
make  sure  that  the  needs  and  expectations 
of  the  people  who  use  the  application  are 
being  met.  Making  IS  an  active  participant 


in  the  search  for  ASPs  will  help  keep  the 
techies  from  becoming  reactive  technical 
terminators — for  example:  nixing  already- 
inked  ASP  deals  when  the  vendor  can’t  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  security  for  sensitive  data. 

Before  the  ASP  wave  hits  the  Fortune 
500  full  force,  business  and  IS  people  need 
to  begin  discussing  the  company’s  applica¬ 
tion  sourcing  strategies.  “It’s  safe  and  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Fortune  500  to  start  thinking 
about  the  ASP  model  because  it  will 
become  an  important  part  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy  landscape  for  all  enterprises  over 
the  next  five  years,”  says  Audrey  Apfel, 
vice  president  and  research  director  for 
Gartner  Group. 

“The  offerings,  the  providers  and  the 
market  are  fractured  and  immature  at  this 
point,”  she  adds.  Apfel  believes  that  while 
it’s  not  yet  time  for  the  Fortune  500  to  jump 
on  the  ASP  bandwagon,  they  should  hear¬ 
ken  to  the  rumbling  of  approaching  wheels. 
“It’s  definitely  coming  in  this  direction.”  PI 


Christopher  Koch  wants  to  hear  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  your 
ASP  relationships.  Contact  him  a[ckoch@darwinmag.com. 
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Good  news,  you're  growing.  Bad  news,  you're  growing 


Your  company's  doing  well.  Just  make  sure  it  doesn't  expand  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  inflexible,  soon-to-be-obsolete,  communicatior 
with  us,  we'll  make  sure  it  evolves  with  your  business.  Without  additional  capital  investment.  That  way,  you  can 


buy  more  frivolous  things,  !ik< 


system.  We  won't  let  that  happen.  When  you  outsource  your  voice  communications 
furniture.  Call  1-877-500-LINE,  or  visit  www.accessline.com/phone. 
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While  other  e-commerce 
is  cultivating  a  whole  new  business  model 


IN  A  VIRTUAL  WAREHOUSE  SOME- 

where  between  Austin,  Texas, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Garden.com  has  dusted  off  the 
old  mail-order  business  model 
and  retrofitted  it  for  the  new 
economy.  But  instead  of  merely 
replacing  a  paper  catalog  with  an 
electronic  one,  the  startup  has 
ditched  the  concept  of  a  central¬ 
ized  warehouse  as  well.  "The 
Internet  allowed  us  to  tie  our 
supply  chain  to  small  businesses 
throughout  the  country  and  get 
them  to  march  as  one,"  says 


Jamie  O'Neill,  Garden. corn's 
COO.  "That  let  us  minimize 
inventory  costs  and  maximize 
performance." 

O'Neill  and  two  B-school 
friends.  Cliff  and  Lisa  Sharpies, 
took  aim  at  the  highly  frag¬ 
mented  gardening  industry 
because  it  was  large— at 
$46.8  billion,  it  was  more  than 


twice  the  size  of  the  book  indus¬ 
try  that  Amazon.com  took 
online  — and  it  was  ripe  with 
opportunity.  The  difficulties  of 
warehousing  live  plants  had  pre- 
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°Pen  me.  I’m  a  live  plant'. 


►  Headquarters  Austin,  Texas 

►  Warehouse  space  9,000  square  feet 

►  Employees  270 

►  1999  Sales  $8.8  million 

►  1999  Net  income  ($26.4  million) 

►IPO  Sept.  16,  1999 

►  Products  23,000 

►  Suppliers  80 

►  Members  (customers  who  have  registered  e-mail  addresses)  1  million 

►  Packages  shipped  per  day,  average  2,000 

►  packages  shipped  per  day,  holiday  peak  season  5,000  to  8,000 

►  Hours  from  order  to  shipment  (for  hard  goods)  1 6 


its  head,  we  turned  the  Ama¬ 


zon.com  model  on  its  head. 
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vented  any  single  player  from  captur¬ 
ing  more  than  1  percent  of  the  market. 
"We  knew  we  had  the  chance  to  build 
the  biggest  gardening  brand  in  the 
country,"  says  O'Neill. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  consolidate 
live  plants  in  a  central  warehouse.  Gar¬ 
den. com  decided  to  use  IT  to  instantly 
move  order  information  out  to  its  sup¬ 
pliers— and  to  have  them  ship  directly 
to  customers.  "We  located  the  best 
gardening  suppliers  and  signed  them 
to  two-way,  mutually  exclusive  online 
agreements,"  says  O'Neill. 

To  offset  the  expense  of  multiple 
shipments  for  orders  filled  by  different 


growers,  Garden.com  saves  money  by 
having  its  suppliers  carry  nearly  all  of 
its  inventory.  Only  gift  items  — 15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  product  line  — are  ware¬ 
housed  and  shipped  from  Austin.  The 
company  also  ships  exclusively 
through  FedEx. 

Garden.com  serves  as  the  front  end 
of  the  supply  chain  (planning,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  marketing  to  link  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppliers  online)  as  well  as 
the  back  end  (billing  customers  and 
paying  suppliers).  The  company  also 
picks  up  shipping  costs  and  handles 
returns  and  complaints.  And  special¬ 
ists  in  its  call  center  field  questions 
from  gardeners. 

Although  Garden.com  has  yet 
to  be  profitable,  its  business 
model  holds  promise. 
Says  O'Neill,  "By  creating  a  vir¬ 
tual  warehouse,  we  not  only 
turned  the  L.L.  Bean  model  on 


Trellis 


Garden. corn's  Proprietary 
Supply  Chain  Software 


Customer 


Garden.com 

►  bills  customers 

pays  suppliers  and  FedEx 
updates  sales  forecasts 

►  runs  call  center  to  answer 
gardening  queries 


Website 
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Instead  of  warehousing  products  in  a 
central  location,  Garden.com  uses 
Web-based  software  called  Trellis  to 
centralize  information  about  its 
business.  Developed  in  partnership 


with  FedEx,  Trellis  seamlessly  routes 
orders  to  suppliers,  enables  inventory 
management  and  coordinates  drop- 
ship  fulfillment.  Trellis  provides 
Garden.com,  its  suppliers  and  FedEx 


constant  real-time  visibility  into  the 
status  of  every  order.  And  because 
Trellis  is  integrated  with  FedEx's 
systems,  it  even  lets  customers  track 
their  orders  on  the  website. 
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Supply  Chain  Innovation 


Kevin  Milaeger,  co-owner  of 
Milaeger's  Gardens,  shajes  best 
practices  for  efficierft  shipping 
with  other  s 


uppliers  to  Gardan.com 
success  will  mean 


because  its  success  will  mean 
more  business  for  his  enterprise. 


W.  DARWINMAC.COM 


Milaeger's  Gardens  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  is  one  of 
80  suppliers  that  have 
mutually  exclusive  online 
agreements  with  Gar¬ 
den. com.  Together  these 
suppliers  provide  85  per¬ 
cent  of  Garden. corn's 
inventory.  In  exchange 
for  not  selling  online 
anywhere  else,  Milaeger's 
handles  most  of  Gar¬ 
den. corn's  perennial 
requests. 


0  From  Garden. corn's 
proprietary  software  — 
called  Trellis  — Milaeger's 
staff  prints  each  order  as 
it  arrives. 


Q  After  putting  orders  in 
batches  of  25,  the  crew 
picks  potted  plants  from 
Milaeger's  state-of-the-art 
greenhouse. 


II  Workers  then  scan  the 
bar-coded  plant  pots  to 
update  inventory  counts 
and  confirm  that  the 
picked  plants  match  what 
was  ordered. 


D  Plants  are  watered  if 
necessary  and  checked  for 
interstate  shipping  require¬ 
ments. 


0  Next,  plants  are  pack¬ 
aged  in  special  protective 
cardboard  and  boxed  for 
shipping. 


0  FedEx  trucks  pick  up 
pallets  several  times  a  day, 
allowing  most  orders  to  be 
turned  around  in  less  than 
16  hours. 


- 1  .  | 
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Data  Central 


Behind  the  Scenes  in  Austin 

Fifteen  percent  of  Garden^om's  total  doll 


Fifteen  percent  of  Gardenf.com  s  total  dollar  volume  ir 
hard  goods  is  warehoused  at  company  headquarters. 
Here,  a  worker  packs  gift  items  in  eco-friendly  wood- 
chips  that  are  more  cost  effective  than  Styrofoam 
peanuts  — and  can  b.e  used  by  customers  as  mulch. 


U  Planning  Suppliers  are  taking  the  inventory 
risk,  so  Garden.com  must  make  sure  that 
sales  projections  are  accurate.  Using  12  Tech¬ 
nologies'  Rhythm  software,  the  company 
creates  low-end  forecasts  for  six  to  eight 
quarters  and  builds  longer-term  plans  with 
less  detail. 


0  Marketing  Garden. corn's  target  audience- 
female  baby  boomers  with  limited  time  to  gar¬ 
den— are  a  busy  and  demanding  lot.  To  get 
them  to  the  site,  Garden.com  creates  colorful 
content  in  its  Garden  Escape  magazine,  mails 
out  oversize  postcards  and  offers  gardening 
products  and  information  on  iVillage.com. 


fit  Merchandising  Everything  from  the 
layout  of  the  website  to  the  ribbon  on  gift 
boxes  is  carefully  designed  to  create  a 
shopping  experience  that  will  keep  customers 
coming  back. 


II  Analyzing  Tracking  "abandoned  wheel¬ 
barrows"  on  the  site  helps  Garden.com  figure 
out  why  customers  stop  short  of  buying. 


virtual 


Virtual  vs.  Traditional 

How  supply  chain  costs  break  down 

(as  a  percentage  of  total  costs) 


SOURCE:  GAHDEN.COM 


Inventory  carrying  costs 


Cost  of  goods  sold 


Order  fulfillment 


traditional 


In  the  virtual  supply  chain,  net  gross  margins 
are  comparable  with  those  of  a  traditional 
supply  chain.  Although  net  freight  loss  (the 
difference  between  shipping  fees  collected  from 
customers  and  the  cost  of  shipping)  is  greater 
for  virtual  supply  chains,  inventory  and  order 
fulfillment  costs  are  significantly  lower. 
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FLOWER  POWER 
How  can  any  company  possibly 
make  money  when  it  ships  1.3 
packages  per  order?  "You  have 
to  lose  the  mind-set  that  says 
you  need  to  break  even  on  the 
freight,"  says  O'Neill. 

"We  lose  10  to  15  gross  mar¬ 
gin  points  on  freight  because 
we  ship  multiple  packages  per 
order.  And  we  use  FedEx,  a  pre¬ 
mium  service,  without  charging 
a  huge  premium  for  freight,"  he 


says.  "But  we  save  a  lot  of 
below-the-line  expenses  with 
our  business  model  that  you'd 
never  be  able  to  get  away  from 
in  the  traditional  model." 

So  how  do  they  do  it? 

►  Suppliers  carry  most  of 
Garden. corn's  inventory,  so  its 
warehouse  expenses  are  mini¬ 
mal,  and  incremental  sales  cost 
the  company  very  little. 

►  Nine  out  of  10  orders  are 


placed  electronically  by  cus¬ 
tomers,  so  the  company 
requires  only  a  small  call  center. 
►  Supply  chain  software 
automatically  routes  order 
information  to  suppliers, 
simplifying  fulfillment. 

"In  a  traditional  company, 
you'd  always  be  building  that 
call  center  and  expanding 
that  fulfillment  center," 


VH  tkl 


eNougb  Insight  to  Breakthrough 


As  the  changing  wo 


1  attempts  to  define 


it,  finding  an  eSolut 


1.  You  crave  experi¬ 


ence.  We’ve  done  it.  You  demand  revolutionary  value.  We  deliver  real 
results.  Our  team  has  enough  expertise  to  clinch  your  success.  Enough 


insight  to  challenge  your  assumptions.  eNo ugh  confidence  to  listen. 


O 

The  Revere  Group 


www.reveregroup.com 


1-888-4REVERE 


Branding 


What's  It  Mean? 

When  it  comes 

Jeff  Frumin  and  Neil  Siman  sat  before 

AN  ILLUMINATED  COMPUTER  SCREEN,  SUR' 

ROUNDED  BY  PIZZA  BOXES,  JUNK  FOOD  WRAP' 


Internet 
name,  the. 


PERS,  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARIES  AND 


BUSINESS  PLANS.  The  TWO  HAD  LONG  SINCE 


BY  DAINTRY 


DUFFY 


CRESTED  THEIR  CANDY'  AND  SODA'INDUCED 


sugar-highs  and  were  tired,  frustrated  and  punchy.  For  months,  Frumin  and  Siman  had 
been  developing  the  business  plan  for  a  new  venture,  an  e-commerce  portal  site  for  cob 
lege  students.  But  their  progress  was  hampered  by  one  vexing  problem:  What  were  they 
going  to  call  it?  Without  a  name,  it  was  hard  to  approach  potential  investors  and  partners, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  development  team  to  create  a  logo,  business  cards  and  the 
other  trappings  of  a  corporate  identity.  Time  was  running  out. 

They  wanted  a  name  that  was  catchy,  smart  and  appealing  to  the  ultrahip  college  crowd. 
They  brainstormed  with  friends  and  business  colleagues,  but  every  time  a  promising  name 
popped  up  they’d  discover  it  was  already  taken.  It  was  midnight,  and  the  two  swore  that 
the  question  of  a  name  would  be  settled  before  they  left  the  office. 

Pythagorus.com,  Hakuna.com,  Aardvark.com,  Goulash.com....  “The  names  were  get' 
ting  a  little  ridiculous,”  admits  Frumin.  But  as  silly  as  they  might  have  seemed,  every  one 
had  been  gobbled  up.  In  a  fit  of  exasperation  Frumin  typed  in  Everythingistaken.com. 

It  was  taken. 

The  Internet  land  rush  has  made  naming  an  expensive  and  complicated  proposition. 
Anything  with  fewer  than  five  letters  is  likely  taken,  and  the  outrageous  price  tags  placed 
on  some  domain  names  can  make  acquiring  a  URL  as  expensive  as  a  Mick  Jagger  divorce 
settlement.  The  additional  challenge  of  making  an  immediate  impression  on  consumers 
who  are  being  bombarded  by  dotcom  advertising  is  forcing  Internet  startups  to  get  more 
and  more  creative.  Listen  to  the  radio  or  watch  TV  for  a  few  minutes  and  you’ll  probably 

hear  some  bizarre  names — Boo.com,  Kozmo 
.com,  Snickelways.com.  They  may  sound 
nonsensical  or  even  downright  foolish,  but 
more  often  than  not  there  is  serious  money 
and  strategy  behind  the  whimsy. 

New  York  City-based  branding  consul' 
tancy  Interbrand  Corp.  calls  this  approach 
to  naming  destination  branding,  a  strategy 
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Does  It  Matter? 


IU.USTRAT’ONS  BY  OARREN  GYGI 


Branding 


that  relies  on  advertising  and  marketing  to 
build  a  brand’s  identity  rather  than  the  lit' 
eral  meaning  of  the  name  itself.  “The  most 
successful  brands  do  more  than  present  a 
product  or  service,”  says  Julie  Cottineau, 
director  of  naming  for  Interbrand.  “They 
create  an  emotional  experience.”  In  fact, 
many  consulting  companies  encourage 
their  clients  to  choose  names  that  are  blank 
slates,  enabling  the  consultants  to  imbue  a 
brand  with  a  unique  personality  and  flavor. 
For  example,  a  bland  name  like  Coffee.com 
comes  with  some  preconceived  motifs; 
chances  are  they’ll  be  selling  coffee.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  more  distinctive  moniker  like 
Starbucks  could  be  anything. 

In  the  Internet  space,  Cottineau  argues 
that  corporate  names  have  to  be  edgier  and 
hipper  than  their  brick-and-mortar  coun- 
terparts.  Settling  for  a  mediocre  or  plain 
name  may  actually  have  a  negative  effect 
because  it  suggests  that  a  company  doesn’t 
have  enough  attitude  or  pizzazz  to  be  a 
forceful  online  presence.  And  in  today’s  jit' 
tery  stock  market,  startups  don’t  need  any- 
more  strikes  against  them. 

The  companies  profiled  in  this  story  all 
faced  the  naming  challenge.  Read  on  to 
learn  their  tips  and  advice  for  success. 

Funky  Down  Under 

Quokka.com 

“We  needed  something  a  little  sexier,”  says 
David  Reimer,  senior  vice  president  of  mar- 
keting,  recalling  the  impetus  behind  chang' 
ing  Sports  Interactive’s  name  to  Quokka 
Sports  in  1996.  Two  of  Quokka’s  founders, 
President  and  CEO  Alan  Ramadan  and 
Vice  Chairman  John  Bertrand,  had  partici' 
pated  in  the  America’s  Cup  sailing  compe- 
tition  and  became  fascinated  with  the  idea 
of  creating  an  “immersion”  sports  site 
that  would  cover  only  the  most  intense 
competitions — in  an  entirely  new  way. 
They  wanted  to  provide  streaming  video  of 


events  like  the  Marathon  des  Sables 
(runners  traverse  nearly  150  miles  in  the 
blazing  heat  of  Morocco’s  Sahara  Desert), 
the  Volvo  Ocean  Race  (yachts  sail  around 
the  globe)  and  Pakistan’s  Great  Trango 
Tower  (climbers  scramble  more  than  20,000 
feet  up  one  of  the  tallest  rock  faces  in  the 
world).  Visitors  could  access  information 
such  as  GPS  and  environmental  data,  the 
athletes’  personal  journals  and  even  their 
vital  signs.  This  ambitious  venture 
demanded  an  equally  formidable  name,  one 
that  could  represent  the  intensity  of  the  ath' 
letic  experience. 

The  company  brought  in  a  Melbourne, 
Australia-based  naming  agency,  but  after  a 
month  of  discussions  and  $20,000  in  fees, 
suggestions  like  Eventrix.com  and  Mes- 
merix.com  fell  flat.  Then  at  a  meeting  one 
executive  suggested  Quokka,  after  a  small 
ratlike  cousin  of  the  kangaroo  primarily 
known  for  its  survival  instincts.  The  entire 
table  broke  up  with  laughter  at  the  thought 
of  a  marsupial  moniker,  but  within  a  few 
minutes  everyone  in  the  room  agreed  that 
Quokka  had  just  the  sort  of  energy  they 
were  looking  for.  After  a  quick  check,  they 
found  out  that  the  name  was  available.  “We 
just  knew,”  says  Ramadan.  “It’s  a  hard- 
sounding  name  like  Xerox  or  Kodak,”  he 
points  out,  “yet  funky  like  Yahoo.”  Quokka 
was  also  a  brand  name  that  they  could  ere- 
ate  a  meaning  for  over  time.  The  company 
ran  the  name  past  the  copyright  lawyers  to 
ensure  that  it  could  be  trademarked,  but 
they  had  enough  faith  in  their  choice  that 
they  didn’t  seek  any  additional  counsel 
from  the  naming  agency. 

In  choosing  a  name,  Ramadan  and  his 
team  drew  courage  from  the  experience  of 
trailblazers  like  Yahoo  and  Amazon.com. 
Amazon  remains  the  best  known  online 
shopping  space,  and  when  many  people 
think  search  engine  they  think  Yahoo.  They 
both  represent  the  importance  of  distinctive 
naming  to  online  success. 


Boring  IMo  More 

Fatbrain.com 

Finding  an  available  name  for  a  company  is 
always  difficult,  but  the  choice  is  even 
harder  when  a  company  with  an  estab- 
lished  name  wants  to  change  it  to  stay  com- 
petitive.  Customers  and  shareholders  can 
prove  to  be  quite  protective  of  a  company’s 
existing  corporate  identity,  even  when  the 
name  is  as  mundane  as  Computer  Literacy. 
Executives  at  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 'based 
online  seller  of  professional  books,  manuals 
and  research  reports  faced  such  a  predica- 
ment  when  they  proposed  a  name  change 
to  stay  competitive. 

Over  a  casual  business  lunch,  an  execu- 
tive  from  Intel  mentioned  to  Chris  Mac- 
Askill,  Computer  Literacy’s  cofounder  and 
CEO,  that  he  did  much  of  his  business 
book  shopping  at  Amazon.  He  hated  shop- 
ping  there  because  he  found  the  site  difh- 
cult  to  navigate,  but  he  always  found 
himself  going  back  there  because  the  selec- 
tion  of  telecom  titles  was  so  good.  Mac- 
Askill  was  stunned.  His  company’s  site 
then  had  more  than  300,000  business  titles 
and  a  great  selection  of  telecom  books. 
Why  would  his  colleague  go  to  Amazon’s 
site  instead?  “It’s  the  name,”  the  executive 
explained.  Computer  Literacy  is  long, 
requires  a  lot  of  typing  and  conjures  visions 
of  introductory  computer  training  classes, 
hardly  the  image  to  lure  business  execu¬ 
tives.  MacAskill’s  unease  about  the  name 
was  strengthened  by  comments  that  rival 
Jeff  Bezos,  Amazon’s  chairman  and  CEO, 
made  during  a  speech  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  Bezos  was  discussing  Amazon’s  five- 
star  rating  system.  He  pointed  out  that 
books  that  receive  a  one-  or  Eve-star  rating 
are  hotly  discussed  and  sell  well,  but  books 
that  received  a  rating  of  three  or  four 
stars  aren’t  discussed  as  much  and  sell 
less  briskly. 

MacAskill  and  his  executives  started 
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their  search  for  a  name  that  would  garner 
them  some  attention.  To  assist  in  the  quest 
they  hired  Interbrand,  which  quickly  com¬ 
piled  a  list  of  names  it  felt  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful:  Brillion,  Cilantro,  Firos,  Hibachi, 
MindPark,  ThinkStation  and  Veos,  to  name 
a  few.  Computer  Literacy  employees  made 
suggestions  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  lunch 
room,  one  of  which  was  Chomp.  Mac- 
Askill  and  Interbrand  tested  the  names  on 
focus  groups  across  the  country.  The  results 
were  mixed.  Some  names,  like  Brillion, 
tested  well  and  evoked  positive  responses 
in  groups  but  were  prone  to  frequent  mis¬ 
spellings.  A  name  like  Chomp  sounded  hip 
and  edgy  to  some  but  like  Chump  to  oth¬ 
ers.  There  were  no  clear  winners. 

Late  one  afternoon,  several  months  into 
the  name  search,  Deborah  Bohn,  then 
director  of  editorial,  sent  an  e-mail  to 
MacAskill  suggesting  the  name  Fatbrain. 
She  had  been  testing  word  combinations 
and  this  one  stuck  in  her  mind.  It  had  a  bit 
too  much  attitude  for  MacAskill,  and  he 
was  leery  of  the  word  fat  and  its  negative 
connotations.  Unable  to  let  it  go, 
MacAskill  began  to  test  the  name 
around  the  office.  The  results 
were  evenly  split,  but  the  people 
who  disliked  the  name  were 
vehement  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  “Some  people  were 
so  angry  about  it,  they 
said  they’d  quit,”  says 
MacAskill.  Employees 
suggested  that  he  run 
the  name  by  lawyers  as 
he  could  be  subject  to 
lawsuits  from  sharehold¬ 
ers  who  might  think  the 
name  was  so  dumb  it  could 
damage  the  company’s  financial 
prospects. 

With  great  trepidation, 
MacAskill  took  the  name 
to  Interbrand,  where  he 


■  Robert  Mondavi's  former  chauffeur 
sold  Wine.com  to  Virtual  Vineyards  for 
more  than  $3.3  million.  Virtual  Vine¬ 
yards  bought  the  company  primarily  for 
the  value  of  its  name. 

■  In  December  1999,  Los  Angeles-based 
eCompanies  (an  incubator  that  rolls  out 
Internet  startups)  bought  the  name 
Business.com  for  $7.5  million  from 
Marc  Ostrofsky,  a  Houston  entrepreneur 
who  bought  the  name  in  1996  for  a 
mere  $1 50,000. 

■  Marc  Ostrofsky  also  sold  the  name 

Eflowers.com  to  Flowers  Direct  for 
$25,000,  plus  he  earns  50  cents 
from  every  transaction  made  on  the 
site.  As  part  of  the  deal,  Ostrofsky's  wife 
will  receive  flowers  once  a  month  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  -D.  Duffy 


■  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  paid 
$3.35  million  for  the  rights  to  the 
name  AltaVista.com  from  Campbell, 
Calif.-based  AltaVista  Techonology  Inc. 


■  An  anonymous  buyer  purchased  the 
name  Drugs.com  in  an  auction  for 

$823,456. 


■  Players  Only,  a  casino  off  the  coast  of 
Venezuela,  bought  the  name  WallStreet 
.com  for  about  $1.03  million. 


■  Progressive  General  Lumber  Corp.  of 
Vancouver  bought  the  rights  to  the 
name  Bingo.com  (Progressive  subse¬ 
quently  changed  its  name  to  Bingo.com 
Inc.  and  plans  to  run  an  Internet  gaming 
operation)  for  $200,000  in  cash, 
500,000  common  shares  of  the 
company  and  an  ongoing  quarterly 
payment  equal  to  4  percent  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  company  (with  a 
guara 
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Frequent  visitors  to  the  site  discuss 

topics  like  a  "fabulously  Foofoo 
vacation"  and  finding  the  "right 

Foofoo  ensemble." 


expected  it  to  be  met  with  similar  vitriol.  To 
his  surprise  the  people  there  liked  it,  and  the 
name  was  thrown  in  the  mix  for  the  next 
round  of  consumer  research.  “Focus  groups 
assassinated  Fatbrain,”  recounts  MacAskill. 
One  group  gave  the  name  a  negative  2  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  5,  and  one  member  of  the  group 
said  she  would  be  personally  offended  if  that 
name  was  chosen. 

Despite  the  negative  reactions,  Paul 
Parkin,  then  Interbrand’s  creative  director, 
was  adamant  that  Fatbrain  was  the  best 
choice.  He  explained  that  no  name  would 
meet  with  everyone’s  approval  and  that 
controversy  in  this  case  was  actually  a  good 
thing.  “Paul  said,  ‘If  you  give  me  emotion,  I 
can  almost  always  channel  it  positively 
through  taglines,  imagery  and  advertising,”’ 
recalls  MacAskill.  Fatbrain  did  evoke  some 
very  strong  emotions,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  research  showed  that  a  whopping  go 
percent  of  people  remembered  it  seven  days 
after  hearing  it. 

The  name  change  has  revitalized  the  com¬ 
pany.  By  July  1999,  four  months  after  the 
decision,  company  awareness  had  tripled 
and  sales  had  nearly  doubled.  Even  reluctant 
employees  have  been  won  over.  MacAskill  is 
convinced  that  changing  the  name  was  a 
defining  moment  for  his  company. 

Yuppie  Equipage 

Foofoo.com 

Connie  Ling  wanted  a  name  for  her  new 
online  company  that  would  elicit  a  visceral 
reaction  in  consumers.  The  target  audience 
was  people  in  the  “aspirational  luxury  mar¬ 
ket,”  that  is,  people  living  the  yuppie 
lifestyle.  The  Arlington,  Va. -based  com¬ 
pany  planned  to  offer  the  essential  accou¬ 
trements  for  that  lifestyle,  including  Beluga 
caviar,  martini  misters  and  silk-screened 
yoga  mats. 

Before  the  company  could  start  hawking 
its  upscale  wares,  however,  it  needed  a 


name  that  lived  up  to  the  image.  Like 
Quokka’s  executives,  Ling  was  interested  in 
finding  a  word  that  had  very  little  intrinsic 
meaning,  one  that  she  and  her  partners 
could  mold  and  brand.  In  conversation  she 
found  herself  increasingly  using  the  term 
froufrou  (a  French  slang  word  for  frivolous) 
to  describe  the  content  and  attitude  of  the 
site.  The  more  she  thought  about  it,  the 
more  that  term  fit  with  what  the  site  had  to 
offer:  “Hip  and  neat  things  of  high  quality, 
but  fun,”  says  Ling. 

Through  some  informal  polling,  Ling 
discovered  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  she 
asked  really  liked  the  name;  the  other  third 
hated  it.  In  an  attempt  to  elicit  a  more  favor¬ 
able  response,  she  played  around  with  the 
spelling;  however,  variations  like  “FU-FU” 
(which  could  be  read  as  eff  you,  eff  you) 
didn’t  meet  with  rave  reviews  either. 

With  content  and  commerce  partners 
like  J.  Crew,  Elk  and  Travel  &  Leisure  already 
signed  on,  Ling  was  under  intense  pressure 
to  choose  a  name.  She  decided  to  go  with 
Foofoo.com,  an  anglicized  version  of  her 
original  idea.  Subsequent  to  trademarking 
the  name,  she  researched  all  the  possible 
meanings  of  Foofoo  in  other  languages 
to  make  sure  that  there  were  no  negative 
connotations.  When  she  told  her  father 
the  name  they  had  chosen,  he  revealed  that 
the  name  actually  has  another  meaning  in 
Mandarin — foo  means  wealthy  and  foofoo 
means  very  wealthy.  Ling  took  this  infor¬ 
mation  as  a  good  omen  for  her  company. 

Although  the  name  has  been  quite  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  site’s  demographic — frequent  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  site  use  the  term  in  abun¬ 
dance,  discussing  topics  like  a  “fabulously 


Foofoo  vacation”  to  French  Polynesia  or 
finding  the  “right  Foofoo  ensemble”  for  a 
weekend  in  the  Hamptons — it  did  pose  a 
problem  when  it  came  to  signing  up  part¬ 
ners.  “We  had  a  few  [potential]  partners 
who  said  they  liked  what  we  were  doing,” 
recalls  Ling,  “but  they  didn’t  like  the  name, 
and  if  we  agreed  to  change  it  they  would 
partner  with  us.”  From  the  beginning,  how¬ 
ever,  Ling  had  determined  that  the  choice  of 
a  name  would  come  down  to  a  gut  decision 
rather  than  one  dictated  by  focus  groups 
and  individual  opinions.  Ling  called  back 
any  company  that  questioned  the  name  and 
explained  that  the  moniker  was  important 
to  her  and  was  the  right  choice  for  the  site. 
In  some  cases  she  won  companies  over 
despite  their  initial  reluctance. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  the  once- 
steady  flow  of  name-knocking  comments 
from  site  visitors  and  business  associates  has 
tapered  off  into  a  mere  trickle,  signaling  that 
the  marketplace  has  adapted  to  the  name. 

As  for  Frumin  and  Siman,  they  eventu¬ 
ally  found  a  name  for  their  fledgling  portal 
site  for  the  university  set.  After  months  of 
having  their  hopes  dashed,  they  scored  a  hit 
with  BoldBrain.com,  a  name  they  think 
will  capture  the  imagination  (and  business) 
of  the  notoriously  independent-thinking 
college  crowd.  PI 


Do  you  think  wacky  names  are  the  key  to  online  branding? 
Share  your  thoughts  with  Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  at 
the  decidedly  unbizarre  dduffy@darwinmag.com. 

Editor's  Note:  It's  worth  noting  that  even  the  catchi¬ 
est  name  can't  guarantee  success.  As  Darwin  went  to 
press,  FooFoo.com  closed  down  its  website.  No  more 
pashminasforyou! 
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GO  IT  ALONE  trying  to  build  an 

e-commerce  infrastructure  for  jour 
business  and  jou'II  face  months,  if  not 
jears,  of  delay.  Wasting  valuable  time 
developing  complex  technologies,  looking 
for  partners  and  then  struggling  to 
make  everything  work  together. 


■ 


PLUGINTOORDERTRUST  andjou're 

connected  to  an  e-commerce  service  that 
kicks  in  the  momentjour  customers  press  the 
bij  button.  Providing  real-time  credit  card 
authorization  and  inventory  checking,  line- 
item  routing,  event -triggered  e-mail  and 
comprehensive  order  monitoring  and  reporting. 
OrderTrust  even  gives you  point-and-click 
access  to  millions  of  products  forjour  online 
catalog.  And,  we  can  have  everythingjou 
need  up  and  running  in  as  little  as  six  weeks. 
To  learn  more,  call  800.254-377 2  or  visit 
www.  ordertrust.  net. 


ORDERTRUST 
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Web  Business 


a  crisp  fall  afternoon  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  two  years  ago,  Ross  Dove, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Dove  Brothers  Inc., 
and  some  business  associates  were  having  a 
drink  at  the  swanky  Oak  Room  in  the  Plaza 
and  idly  watching  the  nearby  television.  A 
short  segment  touting  the  success  of  eBay 
caught  the  group’s  attention,  and  Dove, 
a  third-generation  auctioneer,  proceeded  to 
openly  mock  the  reporter’s  breathless  account 
of  the  upstart  company’s  wild  successes.  “I 
told  them  I  could  do  something  way  bigger 
than  that  with  business  assets,”  recounts 
Dove.  After  all,  he  argued,  there’s  a  heck  of  a 
lot  more  value  in  Hewlett-Packard’s  attic 
than  in  Grandma’s.  “So,”  one  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  asked,  “Why  haven’t  you  done  it?” 
With  a  dismissive  shrug  Dove  replied,  “I’m 
just  too  busy  with  auctions.”  His  compan¬ 
ions  laughed  uproariously.  “Too  busy  to  be 
a  billionaire?!” 

On  the  flight  back  to  his  California  home, 
Dove  mulled  over  the  conversation  in  his 
mind  and  came  to  a  conclusion:  “Boy,  did  that 
sound  stupid.” 

For  over  65  years,  the  Dove  family  has  been 
in  the  business  of  giving  second  life  to  the 
excess  corporate  assets  of  U.S.  companies. 
Whether  a  business  was  going  through  bank¬ 
ruptcy  or  a  merger,  Harry  Ross,  his  son-in- 
law  Millard  Dove,  or  grandsons  Ross  and  Kirk 
Dove  (see  “A  DoveBid  Timeline,”  Page  118) 
have  stepped  in  to  handle  the  disposition  of 
everything  from  battered,  old  desks  and  fancy, 


ergonomic  chairs  to  typewriters  and  main¬ 
frame  computers.  In  the  process,  the  company 
has  grown  from  an  old-fashioned  factory- 
floor  auctioneer  to  one  of  the  leading  onsite 
and  online  auctioneers  of  capital  assets,  with 
over  $5  billion  in  auction  sales  under  its  belt. 

In  1998,  Ross  Dove  decided  to  back  up  his 
Big  Apple  bar-stool  boast.  He  realized  that 
integrating  the  Web  into  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  model  could  significantly  increase  the 
value  of  the  auction  services  to  both  buyers 
and  sellers.  Online  pioneers  like  Yahoo,  Ama¬ 
zon  and  eBay  had  already  succeeded  in 
removing  the  stodgy  and  exclusive  Sotheby’s 
veneer  from  the  consumer  auction  business. 
Ross  and  his  brother  Kirk,  Dove  Brothers’ 
president  of  auction  services  and  chief  auc¬ 
tioneer,  were  convinced  that  the  newly  hip 
and  accessible  image  of  online  auctioning 
would  translate  just  as  well  to  the  business- 
to-business  market.  Since  that  decision,  the 
company  has  changed  its  name  to  DoveBid 
and  introduced  24/7  Web  auctions,  where 
companies  can  peddle  their  wares.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  merged  the  onsite  and  online 
auction  experience  to  create  live  webcast  auc¬ 
tion  events,  which  allow  bidders  from  Kansas 
City  to  Kuala  Lumpur  to  bid  on  goods  as  eas¬ 
ily  and  reliably  as  the  folks  sweating  it  out  on 
the  auction  floor. 

Like  many  businesses,  DoveBid  has  found 
that  the  transition  from  old  economy  to  new 
economy  isn’t  easy.  Ross  Dove  admits  that 


The 


An  old-line  family  auction  business  blazes  onto  the  Web 

with  a  simple  message  for  its  dotcom  competitors: 
We  know  our  business  better  than  you  do.  By  Daintry  Duffy 
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Web  Business 

I  mean,  who  wants  to  head  out  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  middle  of  winter?"  r  u  u.  k 

/  over  some  of  the  world  s  biggest 

-Linda  kelly,  webcast  auction  participant  auctions.  When  high-flying  New 

York  City  investment  firm  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  was  felled  by 


when  he  decided  to  take  his  company  online  he  was  naive.  The 
huge  amount  of  time  and  money  required  surprised  him,  as  did 
the  breakneck  pace  of  business  on  the  Internet.  “I  wish  I  had 
known  what  Web  speed  was,”  he  notes  ruefully.  But  though  the 
learning  curve  has  been  steep,  Dove  hasn’t  regretted  for  a  moment 
taking  the  leap. 

A  Brief  History 

The  auction  business  has  changed  tremendously  since  1937  when 
Harry  Ross  founded  the  company.  In  the  1940s  and  1950s,  most  of 
its  auctions  entailed  selling  off  a  company’s  assets  after  bankruptcy 
or  foreclosure.  Bigger  companies,  fearful  of  the  negative  connota¬ 
tion  that  these  auctions  had,  avoided  using  them  to  liquidate  their 
overstock  or  outdated  assets.  Instead,  these  companies  relegated 
their  excess  equipment  to  a  factory  floor  or  scrap  yard.  Smaller 
companies  didn’t  share  the  same  concerns,  but  only  serving  small 
business  clients  made  it  hard  for  Ross-Dove,  as  it  was  called  then, 
to  grow  the  business. 

In  the  1980s  things  started  to  change.  Newer  technologies  like 
corporate  phone  systems  and  mainframe  computers  were  expen¬ 
sive  and  required  frequent  upgrades;  shoving  the  outdated  equip¬ 
ment  into  a  corner  made  CFOs  turn  numerous  shades  of  green. 
Companies  thus  began  looking  to  unload  excess  assets  at  business- 
to-business  auctions,  and  Ross-Dove  gladly  took  on  the  challenge. 

Since  shifting  its  focus  in  the  mid-’8os  to  the  bigger  fish  in  the 
corporate  sea,  the  company  has  broadened  its  client  base  as  well  as 
its  industry  expertise.  It  now  auctions  biotech  items,  semiconduc¬ 
tor  fabrication  machinery  and  telecommunications  equipment  as 
well  as  assets  in  16  other  categories.  The  company  has  also  presided 


the  junk  bond  brouhaha  of  the  late  ’80s,  Ross-Dove  hosted  what  at 
that  time  was  the  world’s  largest  auction  of  high-rise  assets.  Close 
to  10,000  bidders  went  head-to-head  over  everything  from  antique 
rolltop  desks  to  Michael  Milken’s  coat  rack. 

The  decision  to  take  the  company  online  in  1998— and  to  do  it 
quickly  and  decisively— far  outweighed  any  reservations  that  the 
brothers  had.  They  realized  that  going  online  would  require  a  sig¬ 
nificant  paradigm  shift  as  well  as  a  big  investment  of  capital.  But 
with  long-term  clients  like  GE,  GTE,  Fairchild  and  Boeing  in  its 
camp,  the  company  already  had  a  leg  up  on  would-be  competitors 
as  well  as  a  compelling  reason  to  offer  Web  services  to  those  clients 
before  someone  else  did. 

This  Ain't  Your  Granny's  Auction 

“Hey  buddy,  don’t  you  get  too  slick  with  me,”  chides  Kirk  Dove 
good  naturedly,  after  a  floor  bidder  asks  that  a  lot  be  divided  in 
two  and  then  scores  a  little  bargain  by  taking  them  both.  Dove- 
Bid  might  be  selling  oscilloscopes  and  wafer-processing  stations, 
but  nobody  said  that  the  event  couldn’t  be  fun.  The  key  to  being 
a  good  auctioneer,  says  Kirk  Dove,  “is  knowing  the  value  of  the 
equipment  and  then  being  able  to  communicate  with  the  audi¬ 
ence,  because  it’s  supposed  to  be  fun  and  a  lot  of  people  come  to 
the  auctions  because  they  like  this  environment.”  The  introduc¬ 
tion  on  Jan.  26,  2000,  of  webcast  auction  events  (produced  with 
New  York  City-based  Slingshot  Technologies)  have  kept  the  good 
times  rolling  because  now  prospective  bidders  don’t  have  to  fly 
cross-country  or  drive  for  half  a  day  to  participate. 

Setting  up  an  auction  room  for  a  live  webcast  requires  minimal 
change.  An  auctioneer  (usually  Ross  or  Kirk)  stands  at  a  podium 


—  1937  Harry  Ross  founds  Ross  Mercantile  on 
Market  Street  in  San  Francisco,  an  auction 
company  specializing  in  bankruptcy  auctions 
of  used  appliances,  restaurants,  salvage  and 
scrap. 


—  1951  Harry  Ross's  daughter  Zell  marries 
Millard  Dove. 

—  1952  Ross  Dove  born. 


—  1977  Ross  Dove  joins  company  in  sales. 

—  1980  Ross  Dove  assumes  position  of  chairman 
and  CEO  when  his  father  Millard  steps  down. 


A  DoveBid  Timeline 


—  1953  Company  is  renamed  Ross-Dove. 

—  1955  Kirk  Dove  born. 
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—  1984  Kirk  Dove  quits  his  job  as  a  stockbroker  for 
Merrill  Lynch  and  joins  company  as  president. 
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BROTHERLY  DOVE 
Kirk  (standing)  and 
Ross  Dove  have  the 
auction  business  in 
their  blood.  Wanna 
buy  this  chair? 


j?5 


Ross-Dove  conducts  first  auction  of  com¬ 
puter  products  after  bankruptcy  of  California- 
based  Osborne  Computer  Co. 

Ross-Dove  handles  its  first  major  Fortune 
500  auction,  for  Xerox. 


*  A" 

Ross-Dove  hosts  world's  most-attended  A 
auction  at  New  York  City's  Javits  Center,  selling 
off  equipment  and  furniture  from  Wall  Street 
investment  firm  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert;  10,000 


bidders  participate..  3 


Ross- Dove  conducts  world's  largest  property 


auction,  selling 
buildings,  shon 


ing  ofL^3G 
lojumg  cen 


0  million  worth  of  office 


centers  and  hotels  for  FDIC. 


Company  is  renamed  Dove  Brothers. 


Company  launches  online  auctions  and 
changes  name  to  DoveBid  Inc. 


DoveBid  hosts  its  first  webcast  auction. 


Web  Business 


riffing  in  the  rapid-fire,  high-energy  cadence  unique  to  the  profession. 
The  audience  full  of  hungry  bidders  anxiously  awaits  the  fall  of  the  gavel. 
However,  there  are  some  slight  differences.  A  picture  of  each  item  is  still 
projected  on  a  screen  in  the  front  of  the  room,  but  that  same  digital  image 
is  simulcast  on  the  Web  along  with  streaming  video  of  the  auctioneer. 
Another  screen  in  front  of  the  room  shows  a  world  map  that  lights  up 
to  indicate  where  all  the  remote  bidders  are  located  and  an  auction  pad¬ 
dle  icon  to  indicate  a  remote  bid. 

For  auction-goers  like  Microsemi  Corp.’s  Linda  Kelly,  the  experience 
of  participating  via  webcast  has  proved  seamless.  Like  on  site  bidders,  she 
is  able  to  view  both  the  product  and  the  auctioneer  and  make  bids  using 
her  telephone  keypad.  Before  each  auction,  Kelly  registers  to  participate 
in  the  webcast.  She  receives  her  paddle  number  and  information  on  how 
to  log  on  to  the  DoveBid  auction  site  as  well  as  how  to  bid  via  e-mail. 
Kelly  attends  the  auctions  to  purchase  items  for  her  semiconductor  com¬ 
pany’s  15  worldwide  manufacturing  plants  and  has  been  DoveBid’s  cus¬ 
tomer  for  20  years.  At  a  February  2000  auction  of  equipment  from 
Northrop  Grumman’s  science  and  technology  labs  in  Pittsburgh,  Kelly 
participated  from  the  comfort  of  her  cozy  office  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  Kelly 
had  an  engineer  from  a  local  office  go  to  the  auction  site  during  the  pre¬ 
view  period  to  check  out  some  equipment  she  was  interested  in,  saving 
her  the  trip.  “I  mean,  who  wants  to  head  out  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  winter?”  she  asks. 

The  webcasts  have  taken  off  in  popularity.  According  to  Kirk  Dove, 
at  the  first  webcast  auction  for  Raytheon  Systems,  about  25  percent  of 
the  bidders  participated  online.  At  the  third  webcast  auction,  the  num¬ 
ber  crept  up  to  30  percent.  By  the  Northrop  Grumman  auction,  which 
was  its  fifth  webcast  event,  Dove  estimated  that  almost  50  percent  of  the 
participants  were  joining  the  event  via  webcast.  “I  envision  that  within 
a  year’s  time  the  Web  audience  will  dwarf  the  [onsite  audience]  because 
every  person  that  comes  here  and  sees  it  work  is  encouraged  that  they 
too  can  bid  on  the  Web,”  he  says.  In  the  next  year,  DoveBid  plans  to 
broadcast  100  to  150  webcast  auctions.  In  the  future,  it’s  quite  possible 
that  the  idea  of  traveling  to  a  live  auction  will  be  as  obsolete  as  some  of 
the  equipment  being  offered  there.  In  fact,  Ross  Dove  expects  that  auc¬ 
tion  events  could  soon  be  conducted  from  the  comfort  of  a  television  stu¬ 
dio  where  all  the  participants  will  join  via  the  Web. 

The  addition  of  technology,  however,  has  not  changed  the  fundamental 
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All  Aboard 

EDUCATION,  TRAINING  AND  BEER 
HELPED  DOVEBID  ALLAY  EMPLOYEE 
FEARS  OF  THE  ONLINE  WORLD 

Before  launching  DoveBid,  one  of  the  first 
steps  the  Dove  brothers  took  was  to  educate 
themselves  about  what  moving  to  the  Web 
would  mean  for  their  company.  To  do  this  the 
company  sought  out  expert  advice  from  a  tri¬ 
umvirate  of  experienced  Internet-savvy  exec¬ 
utives  who  all  serve  on  the  board  of  directors 
today:  Todd  Rulon-Miller,  a  founding  partner 
of  Apogee  Venture  Group;  David  Pottruck, 
president  and  co-CEO  of  Charles  Schwab; 
and  Jeff  Crowe,  cofounder  and  former  CEO 
of  Edify  Corp.,  who  was  hired  to  be  Dove- 
Bid's  new  president  and  COO. 

From  the  beginning,  DoveBid's  belief  was 
that  all  the  built-to-go-public  Web  compa¬ 
nies  were  flawed,  says  DoveBid  Chairman 
and  CEO  Ross  Dove.  Many  of  these  compa¬ 
nies'  business  models  center  on  getting  rid 
of  the  middlemen  in  their  industries.  How¬ 
ever,  much  of  DoveBid's  business  historically 
has  come  from  dealers  who  buy  equipment 
at  auction  and  then  resell  it  to  companies  at 
a  significant  markup.  Rather  than  disinter¬ 
mediate  some  of  their  best  clients,  DoveBid 
has  stuck  to  a  strategy  of  broadening  both 
their  corporate  and  dealer  customer  base. 

Moving  to  the  Web  also  meant  getting 
buy-in  from  the  company's  100  employees. 
Over  the  course  of  the  transition,  Ross  Dove 
frequently  gathered  the  staff  together  and 
demonstrated  to  them  not  only  how  the  site 
would  provide  a  better  service  to  long-term 
clients  like  Raytheon,  Lockheed  Martin  and 
Boeing,  but  also  how  the  whole  shift  to  the 
Internet  would  create  exciting  opportunities 
for  the  company's  employees.  "We  called  the 
meetings  parties,  though,"  says  Dove.  "We 
drank  a  lot  of  Bud,  showed  them  the  site  and 
brought  the  whole  [leadership]  team  in." 

The  company  has  staffed  each  of  the 
departments  with  a  mix  of  employees  with 
auction  experience  and  those  possessing 
online  experience  to  ensure  that  each 
department  has  the  right  skill  set,  and  so 
employees  gain  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  each  other. 

-D.  Duffy 


Delivering  on  the  promise  of  the  Internet 


We’re 
removing 
the  chains 
from  the 
supply-chain 


100%  Pure  Internet-the  entire  process 


No  software  to  install-no  ownership  cost 


Unlimited  number  of  users  &  suppliers 


Rapid,  low  risk  testing  and  implementation 


Visit  Vsource  and  our  alliance  partners 


Unparalleled  savings  of  time  and  money! 


at  www.vsource.net  to  log  in  today. 
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Web  Business 


strength  of  DoveBid’s  busi- 
ness,  which  is  the  seasoned 
shilling  of  its  auctioneers.  At 
the  recent  Northrop  Grunt- 
man  auction,  one  lot  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  equipment  was 
added  at  the  last  minute. 

There  was  no  description  of  the  items  or  pictures  for  either  the  onsite 
or  online  participants.  But  some  convincing  salesmanship  from  Kirk 
Dove  did  the  trick.  “Come  on  folks,  it’s  a  chance  to  make  a  real  mis¬ 
take  here!”  he  chortled.  The  lot  sold  for  $300.  Of  course,  the  company 
can  afford  to  unload  some  things  at  rock-bottom  prices.  DoveBid’s 
take  for  the  Northrop  Grumman  auction,  for  example,  was  in  the 

CAPITAL  ASSETS  ROADSHOW  At  a  recent  auction 
at  a  Northrop  Grumman  complex  in  Pittsburgh,  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  participants  did  their  bidding  online. 


"Having  a  business  and  building  a 
website  is  much  easier  than  having  no 
business  and  building  one." 


ROSS  DOVE,  DOVEBID  CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO 


range  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Not  all  companies  divest  themselves  of  enough  equipment  to 
justify  a  big  auction  event,  so  DoveBid  also  launched  DoveBid 
.com,  a  24/7  site  where  companies  with  just  a  few  items  to  sell  can 
put  them  up  for  bid.  The  site  was  launched  Nov.  1, 1999,  and  cur¬ 
rently  lists  over  400,000  items.  A  recent  check  of  the  site  turned 
up  $50,000  worth  of  sutures,  a  $3.1  million  Submicron  step  and 
scan  system,  and  5,100  rolls  of  computer  tape  at  just  $1  a  pop.  Sell¬ 
ers  pay  DoveBid  a  $10  listing  fee  (refunded  if  the  item  sells)  plus 
5  percent  of  the  winning  bid. 
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Built  to  Reinvent 

Getting  the  technology  right  proved  to  be  the  hardest  part  of  the 
company’s  transformation.  Before  launching  its  own  webcast,  Kirk 
Dove  visited  a  number  of  online  auction  sites  and  found  that  some 
had  trouble  getting  product  pictures  up  online,  and  worse  still, 
bids  from  the  Internet  were  not  coming  through  until  after  the  bid' 
ding  had  closed.  DoveBid  decided  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  right 
was  to  jointly  develop  its  own  software.  It  partnered  with  Sling¬ 
shot  to  create  a  system  that  was  truly  real-time  and  free  of  glitches. 

Still,  the  realities  of  doing  business  on  the  Web  are  harsh,  notes 
Dove.  He  soon  was  receiving  e-mails  from  around  the  world  point¬ 
ing  out  problems  on  the  site  and  offering  advice  on  how  to 
improve  it.  He  realized  very  quickly  that  a  website  was  not  just  a 
static  product  that  you  buy;  it’s  a  living  thing  that  is  in  constant 
transition.  The  “built  to  last”  mission  of  his  grandfather’s  era  has 
been  replaced  with  a  “built  to  reinvent”  mandate  that,  according 
to  Dove,  requires  the  company  “to  never  get  too  in  love  with  our 


product,  because  it  will  change  as  we  do.” 

Ross  Dove’s  initial  expectations  regarding  the  financial  and  per¬ 
sonnel  resources  necessary  for  the  shift  to  the  Web  also  drastically 
changed.  “I  don’t  know  how  many  millions  [the  site]  ended  up 
costing,”  he  says,  and  that  was  not  the  only  unexpected  expendi¬ 
ture.  “Our  definition  of  scale  quadrupled  in  size.”  The  one  tech¬ 
nology  person  that  Dove  expected  to  hire  quickly  turned  into  a 
team  of  25,  and  the  two  marketing  positions  grew  into  a  staff  of  20. 

Strength  in  Family 

DoveBid  does  not  have  the  B2B  capital  asset  auction  space  to  them¬ 
selves.  Brick-and-mortar  competitors  have  dipped  their  toes  in  the 
online  auction  waters,  but  Dove  notes  that  most  of  them  have 
taken  a  wait-and-see  attitude.  It’s  the  more  aggressive  dotcom  com¬ 
petitors  like  Tradeout.com  and  iMark.com  that  are  making  the 
strongest  push  into  this  market.  Dove  gives  those  companies  fair 
warning,  however.  Knowing  what  works  in  the  analog  world  helps 
to  design  the  digital  world,  and  Dove  cautions  the  dotcoms  that 
the  analog  guys  do  “get  it.”  “Having  a  business  and  building  a  web¬ 
site  is  much  easier  than  having  no  business  and  building  one,’  he 
notes.  So  far,  the  analysts  seem  to  agree.  “Ross  Dove  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  have  incredible  domain  expertise.  They  know  this  business, 
because  it’s  what  their  family  has  been  doing  for  over  60  years, 
says  Lara  Abrams,  a  senior  analyst  with  Boston-based  Aberdeen 
Group.  “None  of  the  other  players  can  say  the  same  thing.”  How¬ 
ever,  even  an  online  company  with  DoveBid’s  wealth  of  experience 
will  be  fighting  an  uphill  battle  in  this  fickle  and  wildly  fluctuat¬ 
ing  stock  market.  In  April  of  this  year  DoveBid  postponed  a 
planned  IPO,  citing  the  rocky  market  conditions. 

If  you  need  further  proof  of  how  well  brick-and-mortar  can 
translate  to  click-and -mortar,  you  need  only  visit  a  DoveBid  auc¬ 
tion  to  see  75 -year-old  Millard  Dove  bang  down  his  gavel  on  the 
podium  and  cry,  “Sold  on  the  Web!”  PI 

Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  has  no  capital  assets  to  speak  of.  If  you  have  a  good  brick-and- 
mortar-goes-online  story  you'd  like  to  share,  send  her  an  e-mail  at  dduffy@darwinmag.com. 
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You've  heard  about  all  those  execs  leaving 


big  companies  for  dotcom  startups.  But  for  some, 
the  return  trip  has  been  more  rewarding. 
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OME  DAY,  EVERYONE  WILL  WORK  AT  A  WEB  STARTUP. 

Or  at  least  that's  what  you'd  expect  if  you  believed 
everything  you  read  in  the  business  news.  When  top 
execs  make  the  jump  from  old  economy  to  new  (a  la 
George  Shaheen,  whose  much  celebrated  leap  from 
Andersen  Consulting  to  Webvan  Group  caused  a  stir 
in  the  button-down  business  community),  they've  been  getting  a 
good  bit  more  than  15  minutes  of  fame  out  of  their  decision  to 
defect.  They  also  get  stock  option  packages  that  promise  to  make 
them  the  next  Net  billionaires.  Story  after  story  charts  the  mass 
exodus  of  junior  employees  and  midlevel  managers  who've 
decided  to  join  startups— or  launch  their  own  — rather  than  work 
for  more  established,  traditional  companies. 

But  off  in  the  distance,  attracting  far  less  ink,  are  the  rumblings 
of  what  might  be  the  next  Internet-era  talent  revolution.  A  few 
crossover  execs  have  discovered  that  the  door  between  corporate 
and  com  is  a  revolving  one.  They  have  decided  to  leave  their 
stock-optioned,  casual-every-day,  new-economy  gigs  for  jobs  at 
big,  established  companies. 

Are  they  nuts?  Actually,  the  trend  could  be  a  sign  that  the 
e-business  economy  is  entering  its  second  generation.  Market 
researcher  IDC  (a  Darwin  sister  company)  expects  e-commerce  to 
grow  from  $130  billion  in  1999  to  more  than  $2.4  trillion  in  2004; 
brick-and-mortar  giants  moving  online  (think  Merrill  Lynch  and 
General  Motors)  will  spearhead  much  of  that  growth.  Dotcom- 
notcom  flip-flopping  could  become  increasingly  common  as  more 
and  more  old-economy  companies  get  a  clue  about  the  Web.  "The 
membrane  between  the  traditional  economy  and  the  new  econ¬ 
omy  will  become  more  porous,"  says  James  M.  Citrin,  managing 
director  of  Spencer  Stuart's  global  Internet  practice.  "People  will 
move  back  and  forth  more  freely  over  the  next  one  to  two  years  as 
the  traditional  companies  figure  out  how  to  apply  their  strengths 
on  the  Internet." 

Citrin  cites  a  recent  search  his  company  did  for  Time  Warner 
Digital  Media,  the  interactive  division  Time  Warner  created  with 
much  fanfare  last  year.  The  mandate  was  to  "reverse  the  brain 
drain,"  Citrin  says,  and  bag  an  experienced  Internet  exec  to  be  the 
division's  chief  strategist  and  deal-maker.  The  stakes  were  high  — 
Time  Warner  had  already  bombed  twice  in  previous  attempts  to 
jump-start  its  interactive  strategy,  first  with  an  ill-fated  interactive 
television  experiment  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  later  with  its  Pathfinder 
website.  Time  Warner  snagged  Olaf  Olafsson,  the  exec  behind  the 
launch  of  the  phenomenally  successful  $ony  Play$tation  (Olafsson 
had  more  recently  been  president  of  financial  services  giant 
Advanta  Corp.).  As  vice  chairman  of  Time  Warner  Digital  Media, 


Olafsson  was  part  of  the  team  that  engineered  the  ultimate  Inter¬ 
net  talent-luring  coup  (or  perhaps  the  ultimate  jump  from  notcom 
to  dotcom):  Time  Warner's  $165  billion  merger  with  AOL. 

True,  it  will  take  more  than  just  chanting  "we  get  the  Web  and 
we  mean  e-business"  for  a  traditional  business  to  recapture  its 
runaway  dotcom  employees.  One  of  the  most  important  factors 
shaping  the  recruiting  wars  — the  increasingly  volatile  stock  mar¬ 
ket— is  beyond  anyone's  prediction.  Dotcoms  that  don't  have  a 
prayer  of  going  public  or  whose  stock  tanks  may  see  their  staffers 
flee  to  the  higher  pay  and  lower  risk  offered  by  corporate  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  Stephen  Mader,  president  and  COO  of  recruiter  Christian 
&  Timbers,  suspects  that  employees  of  failed  dotcoms  will  be 
more  likely  to  join  the  "new  members"  of  corporate  America— suc¬ 
cessful  dotcoms,  such  as  Amazon.com  and  Yahoo,  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  thrive  even  if  the  second-  or  third-tier  dotcoms  falter. 
"Most  of  them  will  join  the  guy  that  looks  like  he's  going  to  win," 
Mader  says. 

Yet  as  the  following  three  stories  of  executives  who've  jumped 
to  dotcoms  and  then  jumped  back  show,  there's  more  than  one 
way  to  win.  If  you've  been  frustrated  by  dotcom  defections  of  your 
best  and  brightest,  read  these  stories  with  hope— they  give  clues 
as  to  what  your  company  can  do  to  lure  experienced  Net  talent.  If 
you  yourself  are  considering  making  the  move  to  a  dotcom,  these 
stories  may  tell  you  why  staying  with  a  notcom  isn't  so  bad  after 
all.  And  if  you've  already  jumped  and  are  interested  in  jumping 
back,  you'll  see  that  you  may  be  in  good  company. 
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than  to  note  that  it  is  more  than  his  salary 
at  Agency.com.  (His  options  also  would 
have  taken  three  years  to  vest,  and  there’s 
no  guarantee  that  they  would  have  been 
worth  anything;  the  stock  reached  a  high  of 
$g8  a  share  on  its  first  trading  day,  Dec.  8, 
but  within  a  few  months  had  dipped  below 
its  offering  price  of  $26  a  share.)  Regardless, 
Justus  says  money  didn’t  have  much  to  do 


BRAD  JUSTUS 

Age  40 

Pre-Web  job  Senior  Writer,  Young  &  Rubicam 
Dotcom  job  VP  of  strategic  services,  Agency.com 
Jump-back  job  Senior  VP,  Lego  Direct 


Options  Aren't  Everything 

A  FTER  LOGGING  18  YEARS  IN  THE  CREATIVE 
/  I  services  business,  including  two 
_X_  _L  stints  at  Web  startups,  Brad  Justus 
finally  had  what  you  might  call  a  winning 
lottery  ticket:  A  top  spot  at  a  Silicon  Alley 
dotcom  that  was  just  about  to  go  public— 
and  a  stock  options  package  that  could 
some  day  be  worth  millions.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  stay  put. 

Instead,  just  before  Agency.com  went 
public,  Justus  decided  to  go  corporate.  He 
resigned  as  Agency.com’s  vice  president  of 
strategic  services  and  took  a  post  as  senior 
vice  president  of  Lego  Direct,  the  68-year- 
old  toymaker’s  new  e-commerce  division. 
Justus  would  not  only  run  the  division. 
He’d  get  to  build  it  from  the  ground  up  and 
break  any  rules  he  needed  to  along  the  way. 
“It’s  doing  a  startup  all  over  again,  but  now 
in  a  very  well  protected  cradle,”  Justus  says. 

Justus  was  able  to  take  some  Agency.com 
stock  with  him  when  he  left.  He  won’t  say 
how  many  options  he  left  on  the  table,  nor 
will  he  say  what  his  new  salary  is,  other 


with  his  decision.  “It  wasn’t  so  much  about 
my  compensation  financially,”  he  says.  “It 
was  about  my  compensation  in  terms  of 
opportunity.”  Lego  offered  a  chance  to  build 
a  new  business  based  on  a  well-established, 
highly  regarded  consumer  brand,  plus  the 
autonomy,  responsibility  and  encouragement 
to  run  the  business  as  he  saw  fit.  “It  wasn’t 
just,  ‘Come  and  be  our  webmaster,”’  Justus 
says.  The  pre-IPO  timing  of  his  departure 
was  a  bit  unusual,  but  no  one  at  Agency.com 
thought  he  was  making  a  bad  move;  in  fact, 
he  says,  some  of  his  peers  were  jealous.  “It’s 
Lego,”  Justus  says.  “How  can  you  say  no  to 
a  brand  like  that?” 

Working  at  a  toy  company  has  proved  to 
be  far  more  hectic  than  his  job  at  a  dotcom 
ever  was.  Justus  spent  his  first  three  months 
meeting  with  people  across  Lego,  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad;  he  wanted  to  get 
a  good  understanding  of  the  brand  before  he 
crafted  a  business  plan  and  hired  a  staff.  He 
was  also  hunting  for  office  space  near  his  old 
Silicon  Alley  haunts  (the  thought  being  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  attract  Internet  talent 
there  than  it  would  be  at  Lego  Americas’ 
suburban  Connecticut  headquarters).  But 
Justus  is  not  complaining.  So  far,  his  new 
job  has  met  the  ultimate  test:  “I’m  having 
more  fun  now  than  I  have  in  years.” 


Do  Big  Company  CEOs  Have 
More  Fun? 

David  dorman  says  he  wasn’t  seek- 
ing  “fame  and  fortune  in  the  Inter¬ 
net  space”  when  he  signed  on  as  CEO 
of  PointCast.  And  that’s  a  good  thing, 
because  when  he  left  the  company  he  had 
garnered  little  of  either. 

PointCast  was  the  pioneer  of  “push,”  a 
technology  for  sending,  or  pushing,  infor¬ 
mation  to  users  via  the  Internet  (as  opposed 
to  traditional  Web  surfing,  where  users 
have  to  actively  search  out  information).  By 
mid-iggy  the  company  had  over  a  million 
customers  using  its  free,  push-enabled 
screen  saver  to  receive  customized  news 
and  information.  But  the  software  was  get¬ 
ting  a  bad  rap  as  a  buggy  bandwidth  hog.  A 
deal  to  sell  the  company  to  News  Corp.  for 
a  reported  $450  million  had  fallen  through. 
The  founder  was  asked  to  step  aside.  That’s 
when  Dorman  stepped  in,  at  the  request  of 
two  of  PointCast’s  VC  backers  who  had 
spent  months  looking  for  a  successor  (Dor¬ 
man  had  become  involved  with  the  firms 
when  he  stepped  down  from  his  job  as 
CEO  of  Pacific  Bell,  following  the  telco’s 
merger  with  SBC).  All  acknowledged  that 
his  assignment  would  be  a  tough  one:  Clean 
up  PointCast  and  take  it  public  or  sell  it. 

Dorman  had  just  come  from  a  loo-plus- 
year-old  company  that  he  strived  to  shake 
out  of  its  monopoly  mind-set,  but  he 
wasn’t  a  newcomer  to  startups.  In  his  20s, 
he  had  been  employee  number  55  at 
Isacom,  a  telecom  startup  that  wound  up 
becoming  “seed  corn”  for  Sprint  Corp.;  at 
Sprint,  he  rose  from  sales  rep  to  head  of  the 
business  division,  leading  its  growth  from 
$5  million  to  $4.5  billion.  Even  so,  when  he 
arrived  at  PointCast  things  were  worse 
than  he’d  expected.  The  company  had 
$15  million  in  the  bank  and  was  spending 
$2  million  a  month.  After  60  days  on  the 
job,  Dorman  determined  that  it  would  take 
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Careers 


another  six  months  to  retool  the  software — 
more  time  than  he  had  money  to  spend. 

PointCast  hied  for  an  IPO,  but  given  the 
rocky  stock  market,  Dorman  decided  to  call 
it  off  and  go  searching  for  partners  and 
investors  to  “prime  the  pump”;  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  trying  to  inspire  the  troops 
to  work  round-the-clock  to  improve  the 
product.  Eventually,  the  board  and  Dorman 


decided  that  PointCast  needed  to  be  down¬ 
sized  radically  to  fmd  a  buyer — and  that  it 
didn’t  need  someone  like  Dorman  at  the 
helm.  Dorman  had  planned  to  stay  on  as 
chairman.  But  then  in  early  1999  he  got  an 
offer  he  couldn’t  refuse:  To  become  CEO 
of  Concert  Communications,  a  $7  billion 
global  telecommunications  joint  venture 
between  British  Telecom  and  AT&T — 
another  startup,  in  a  sense,  but  one  with 
deep  pockets  and  a  big  safety  net. 

Looking  back,  Dorman  says,  some  aspects 
of  his  PointCast  tenure  were  “enthralling” — 
the  variety,  the  fast  pace,  and  the  wheeling 
and  dealing  to  fmd  a  buyer  (a  few  months 
after  he  left,  PointCast  was  sold  to  Idealab 
for  a  paltry  $7  million).  Yet  it  still  never 
matched  the  intellectual  challenge  of  run¬ 
ning  a  large  company.  “When  you’ve  oper¬ 
ated  a  very  big  business,  being  the  CEO  of 
an  Internet  company  is  very  different,” 
Dorman  says.  “Your  success  and  failure  is 
not  as  complex.” 

Dorman  left  about  3  million  PointCast 
stock  options  behind  when  he  jumped  to 
Concert;  he  still  owns  some  stock  in  the 
company,  and  his  association  with  the  VCs 
wound  up  leading  to  other  financially  fruit¬ 
ful  investments.  Even  so,  he  does  sometimes 


think  about  what  might  have  been:  In  igg6 
he  turned  down  a  chance  to  become  CEO 
of  @Home  Networks,  a  Kleiner  Perkins 
Caufield  &  Byers-backed  startup  that 
planned  to  deliver  high-speed  Internet 
access  to  consumers  via  cable  modems;  the 
company  later  recruited  Tom  Jermoluk,  for¬ 
mer  president  and  COO  of  Silicon  Graph¬ 
ics,  to  be  its  chief,  and  it  has  since  merged 
with  Excite  to  form  ExciteOHome.  Had 


Dorman  known  back  in  igg6  that  Jermoluk 
would  one  day  lead  @Home  to  a  lucrative 
IPO,  he  might  have  been  a  little  more  will¬ 
ing  to  walk.  But  he  can’t  be  too  critical  about 
his  decision  to  bet  on  PointCast  and  pass  on 
@Home;  picking  which  Internet  startup 
will  succeed  is  about  as  easy  as  picking  the 
right  Powerball  number.  “There  is  just  a  cer¬ 
tain  randomness  to  it  that  you  can  sit  back 
and  say,  ‘Holy  mackerel.’” 


Age  46 

Pre-Web  job  CEO,  Pacific  Bell 

Dotcom  job  CEO,  PointCast 

Jump-back  job  CEO,  Concert  Communicatior 
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You  Can  Go  Home  Again 


Rob  stravitz  had  spent  six  years 
pitching  the  likes  of  Liquid-Plumr 
and  Formula  409,  and  a  marketing 
job  in  Silicon  Valley  was  just  too  tempting 
for  him  to  resist.  But  after  a  two-year  ride 
in  the  world  of  bits  and  bytes,  including  six 
months  at  an  e-commerce  startup,  Stravitz 
decided  there  was  no  place  like  home  clean¬ 
ing  products.  He  came  back  to  The  Clorox 


Co.,  a  bit  higher  on  the  org  chart — and  a  bit 
wiser  about  the  Web. 

Stravitz  was  a  brand  manager  in  Clorox’s 
cleaning  products  division  until  1998,  when 
he  left  to  take  a  marketing  job  at  a  software 
company.  After  about  15  months,  he  got  the 
Web  bug  and  signed  on  as  director  of  brand 
management  at  Decide.com,  a  telecommu¬ 
nications  e-commerce  site.  It  didn’t  take 

long  for  him  to  grow 
disenchanted  with 
the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  model. 

At  first,  it  seemed 
like  a  cool  concept: 
Let  consumers  com¬ 
pare  wireless,  cellular 
and  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  rate  info  and 
sign  up  for  service; 
Decide.com  would 
draw  a  commission 
from  telecom  service 
providers  whenever 
new  customers  signed 
up  for  products  at  the 
site.  But  Stravitz  soon 
became  aware  of  the 
model’s  limitations: 


ity  is  limited.  “It  sounded  like  a  neat  idea, 
but  how  do  you  make  money  doing  it?” 
Stravitz  asks.  Plus,  the  Internet  has  such  a 
low  barrier  to  entry  that  it’s  hard  to  retain 
a  competitive  advantage.  When  Stravitz 
started  at  Decide.com,  the  company  had 
one  competitor;  when  he  left  six  months 
later,  it  had  seven. 

Stravitz  considered  going  to  other  dot¬ 
com  startups.  But  he  found  that,  unless 
you’re  the  absolute  top  marketing  officer  in 
the  company,  the  jobs  are  pretty  narrow. 
Such  a  job  is  often  more  limited  at  a  startup 
than  it  would  be  at  a  company  like  Clorox. 
“When  there’s  only  one  business  to  run,  the 
CEO’s  going  to  be  running  the  business,  not 
you,”  Stravitz  says.  “In  the  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  arena,  when  you’re  running  the  prod¬ 
uct  line,  you’re  owning  the  business.”  Then 
there  are  the  long  hours  at  startups— fun  for 
a  twentysomething,  but  less  interesting  to 
someone  like  Stravitz  who  has  kids  at  home. 

Clorox  hired  him  back  as  the  marketing 
director  of  its  flagship  laundry  strategic 
business  unit.  He  puts  in  long  hours  when 
the  work  demands  it,  Stravitz  says,  “but 
at  some  point,  you  do  have  a  bit  of  a 
lull  where  you  can  get  back  your  life.” 
Should  he  ever  get  bored  with  his  job,  the 
$4  billion  consumer 
products  giant  has 
room  for  him  to  grow, 
and  there’s  plenty  he 
can  learn  from  Clorox’s 
management  team — all 
of  which  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  him  than  the 
chance  to  strike  Internet  gold.  “I  would 
have  no  problem  making  a  million  dollars, 
but  that’s  not  the  motivator,”  Stravitz  says. 
“If  it  were,  I  wouldn’t  have  come  back.”  PI 

Have  you  returned  from  the  world  of  dotcoms?  Let  Senior 
Editor  Sari  Kalin  know  at  skalin@darwingmag.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CLAUDIA  NEWELL 


STREET  GUIDE  TO 

ESSENTIAL  WEBSITES 

AND  STRATEGIES 

Edited  by  Todd  Datz 


SKILLS  TRAINING  Your  project  team  has  hit  a  creative 
roadblock,  and  at  this  afternoon's  meeting  it  will  be  your 
job  to  cut  through  all  their  frustration  and  get  them  back 
on  track.  Problem  is,  your  well  has  run  dry  too.  Suddenly, 
it  hits  you:  Why  not  ask  business  guru  Tom  Peters?  After 
all,  he's  right  there  on  your  desktop  compliments  of  Ninth 
House,  a  San  Francisco-based  e-learning  company. 

The  company  has  created  a  variety  of  ways  for  executives  and  their  employees 
to  learn  from  their  PCs,  keeping  in  mind  busy  work  schedules.  For  immediate 
advice,  you  could  type  in  a  question  about  how  to  inspire  your  stalled  team  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  receive  excerpts  from  Peters'  writings  on  innovation  and  a 
streaming  video  in  which  he  addresses  this  topic. 

For  a  more  in-depth  learning  experience,  employees  can  run  through  a  diag¬ 
nostic  on  the  site  that  tells  them  which  skills  they  need  to  work  on  and  that 
offers  a  program  to  match  that  need.  The  programs  are  interactive  films  written 
by  Hollywood  writers  and  brought  to  life  by  Hollywood  producers,  directors  and 
actors.  Employees  are  asked  to  make  decisions  roughly  every  30  seconds,  and 
afterward  they  receive  feedback  based  on  their  choices.  The  value  of  creating  a 
truly  cinematic  quality  learning  tool  is  more  than  just  a  sales  gimmick,  it's  a 
necessity,  says  Tom  Fischmann,  a  cofounder  of  Ninth  House.  "You  have  to 
deliver  an  experience  that  can  cut  through  the  noise  and  clutter  of  daily  worklife." 

- Daintry  Duffy 
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Supply  Chain 

A  sampling  of  sites  that  novices 
and  experts  alike  can  browse  to 
learn  more  about  supply  chain 
management 

WWW.  LOGISTICS. 
ABOUT.COM 

About.com's  claim  to  online 
fame  is  its  use  of  real  people 
(known  as  guides)  to  handpick 
the  content  of  each  subject's 
site.  For  the  logistics/supply 
chain  site,  logistics  veteran 
Jeff  Ashcroft  is  the  current 
gatekeeper. 

There's  a  wonderful  set  of 
links  listed  under  the  head 
"Essentials"  on  the  homepage. 
Click  on  Logistics  &  Supply 
Chain  Management  Knowledge 
Development  and  find  links  to 
associations,  consultants,  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  maga¬ 
zines.  A  resources  link  brings 
you  to  a  comprehensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy  (over  10,000  abstracts)  of 
logistics-related  articles. 

There's  plenty  of  industry- 
specific  information  and  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  upcoming  conferences 
(though  a  couple  of  big  supply 
chain  events  weren't  listed 
when  we  checked).  Links  to  rele¬ 
vant  books  and  videos  are  a  nice 
touch.  For  both  the  raw  supply- 
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The  new  economy  waits  for  no  one.  Charting  a  course  to  the  next  level  requires  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the 
perpetually  accelerating  technology  and  resources  available.  At  Rare  Medium  we  develop  integrated  Internet  solutions 
that  build  and  drive  next  generation  companies.  Our  unique  combination  of  professional  Internet  services  and  financial 
backing  options  can  empower  your  company  with  the  expertise  necessary  to  adapt  and  succeed  in  today's  highly 
connected  and  competitive  global  business  environment. 


INTEGRATED  INTERNET  SOLUTIONS:  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  •  VENTURE  FUNDING  •  INCUBATION  •  INTERNET  DEVELOPMENT  •  BROADBAND  •  E-COMMERCE 

www.raremedium.com  888. 419. 861  6  NASDAQ:  RRRR 
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Trade  Ya 


GO 


BIGVINE.COM  BUILDS  A  WEB 
OF  B2B  BARTERERS 

Ask  Bippy  Siegal  about  his  unusual  moniker 
and  he  offers  this  tongue-in-cheek  explana¬ 
tion:  "There  are  people  with  one  name  in 
this  world.  You  know,  the  Madonnas,  the 
Chers  and  the  Bippys."  All  joking  aside,  Sie¬ 
gal  aims  to  make  as  memorable  a  mark  on 
the  Web  as  Madonna  and  Cher  have  had  on 
pop  culture  (and  not  by  exposing  his  navel). 
Siegal  is  CEO  of  BigVine.com,  a  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.-based  startup  that  is  using 


* 
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the  Web  to  supercharge  that  most  ancient 
form  of  business:  barter. 

BigVine.com  lets  businesses  swap  goods 
and  services  via  its  website.  Trades  are 
made  using  "trade  dollars,"  which  busi¬ 
nesses  can  acquire  by  registering  with  the 
site,  listing  goods  and  services,  and  selling 
them  to  other  members.  Picture  an  accoun¬ 
tant  bartering  tax  preparation  services  with 
a  baker.  If  he  made  the  deal  on  his  own, 
he'd  have  to  take  his  payment  in  ladyfin- 
gers;  on  BigVine,  he  could  take  his  trade 
dollars  and  buy  a  health  club  membership. 

BigVine  replaces  human  brokers  with 
Web  technology— online  forms  for  posting 
an  offer,  a  search  engine  for  scanning 
through  listings  and  security  technology  for 
certifying  traders.  The  site  also  keeps  track 
of  trade  dollars  in  members'  accounts  and 
holds  payments  in  escrow  until  a  sale  is 
completed.  In  short,  Siegal  says,  it  "takes 
barter  into  the  21  st  century." 

That  21st-century  technology  was  a  big 
draw  for  one  BigVine  customer,  Tied 
House,  a  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
brewpub.  "It's  extremely  low  mainte¬ 
nance,"  says  Marcos  Quinones,  general 
manager.  Tied  House  used  the  site  to 
barter  gift  certificates  for  restaurant  meals 
or  kegs-to-go;  Quinones  plans  to  spend 
the  trade  dollars  on  computer  equipment. 

BigVine's  online  competitors  include 
BarterTrust.com,  (a  click-and-mortar  con¬ 
glomerate  of  traditional  barter  exchanges 
that  offers  offline  and  online  trading)  and 
Ubarter.com.  The  bartering  sites  all  face  a 
similar  challenge:  drawing  enough  buyers 
and  sellers.  "Let's  say  I  do  liquidate  my 
excess  inventory  on  BigVine,"  says  Dan 
Garretson,  a  senior  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research.  "I  need  to  have  the  assurance 
that  I'll  be  able  to  spend  those  trade  dol¬ 
lars  on  something  valuable  to  me." 

The  company,  which  has  raised  more 
than  $50  million,  makes  money  from  the 
transaction  fees  it  collects  from  buyers  and 
sellers,  which  range  from  6  percent  to 
8  percent.  The  company  also  plans  on 
eventually  charging  a  membership  fee. 

-Sari  Kalin 
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chain  rookie  or  the  battle-hard¬ 
ened  logistics  veteran,  this  site 
deserves  to  be  bookmarked. 

WWW.PASBA.COM 

Looking  for  a  little  metrics  in  your 
life?  PASBA  stands  for  the  Pro¬ 
curement  and  Supply  Chain 
Benchmarking  Association.  Its 
mission  is  to  identify  best-in¬ 
class  procurement  and  supply 
chain  business  processes  through 
benchmarking.  Members  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in 
benchmarking  studies  to  help  the 
association  compile  performance 
data  and  best  practices.  Member¬ 
ship  is  free  and  open  to  individu¬ 
als  or  companies. 

Some  of  the  current  study 
topics  include  inventory  man¬ 
agement  and  Web-based  pro¬ 
curement  systems.  Study  topics 
being  launched  this  summer 
include  e-commerce  and  sup- 
plier  relationship  management. 

One  of  the  nice  features  of 

! 

this  site  are  the  additional 
resources  links.  There  are  links  to 
over  30  industry-focused  bench¬ 
marking  associations,  such  as 
automotive,  health  care  and 
Internet.  In  addition,  there  are 
links  to  process-focused  bench¬ 
marking  groups,  such  as  activity- 
based  costing  and  security. 

M/WW.SCM. 
ITTOOLBOX.COM 
Get  the  Bat  phone  Alfred,  there's 
even  a  portal  site  for  supply  chain 
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Enabling  your  IT  infrastructure 
for  e-Business  doesn't  have  to 
be  a  game  of  cat  and  mouse. 


Co-existence  or  Natural  Selection? 

You  have  a  choice. 


At  Inacom  we  understand  that  the  IT  infrastructure  is  a  vital 
component  of  your  e-Business  strategy.  Without  reliable,  se¬ 
cure  and  cost-effective  IT  operations,  you  could  be  in  the  pre¬ 
carious  position  of  being  out  of  the  e-Business  game  -  after  all 
it  is  survival  of  the  fittest! 


Our  ©touch  suite  of  service  offerings  are  designed  specifically 
for  the  needs  of  the  IT  utility  in  today's  business-to-business 
marketplace.  Whatever  your  challenges,  Inacom  offers  a  full 
range  of  desktop  outsourcing  and  systems  integration  services 
-  because  managing  your  IT  infrastructure  doesn't  have  to  be 
a  game  of  cat  and  mouse! 
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WHAT  GOOD 

WONDERFUL 

IF  NO  ONI  CAN  GET  TO  IT? 

„  tasksmabt  SERVERS  FOR  INTERNET 
CACHING:  FASTER  WER  ACCESS  FOR  ALL. 

Is  your  Web  site  a  victim  of  its  own  success?  Clogged  with  traffic  from 
the  customers,  vendors  and  employees  it  was  designed  to  serve? 
Easy  fix:  the  Compaq  TaskSmart  C-Series  server.  It  un-bottlenecks 
Web  access  by  allowing  more  browser  connections,  and  serving 
frequently  accessed  content  from  a  high-speed  cache.  Translation.- 
it’s  way  fast.  You  get  more  capacity.  Better  peak-load  handling.  And 
it  installs  in  as  little  as  15  minutes,  no  PhD  required.  A  NonStop ™ 
eBusiness  Solution  for  virtually  any  Web  site:  who  wouldn’t  drink  to 
that?  Details.-  www.compaq.com/tasksmart. 


COMPAQ.  NonStop 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  SHELDON 


THE  PRODUCTS  Checking,  savings,  money 
market,  CDs,  credit  cards  and  online  bill  payment 
THE  GOOD  The  checking  account  application 
is  crystal  clear,  with  explanations  for  every 
piece  of  personal  information  requested.  The 
bank's  phone  number  is  sprinkled  throughout, 
along  with  frequent  reminders  that  customers 
can  call  to  open  an  account  if  they  feel  squea¬ 
mish  about  doing  it  over  the  Web.  We  were  able  to  make  an  initial  deposit  using  a 
credit  card. 

The  site  has  a  more  bare-bones  look  and  feel  and  a  narrower  scope  than 
Wingspan  — it  seems  to  want  to  be  your  corner  savings  bank,  not  an  all-in-one 
place  for  you  to  plan  your  financial  life.  A  drawing  of  a  virtual  bank  — no  one  in 
line,  a  half-dozen  smiling  tellers  and  a  blue-suited  security  guard  lurking  in  the 
background  — anchors  the  homepage.  It's  one  way  of  getting  across  the  message 
that  online  banking  is  fast  and  secure  (a  more  cynical  interpretation  could  be  that 
online  banks  have  no  customers). 

THE  BAD  A  separate  application  is  required  for  each  product.  The  site  doesn't 
offer  the  variety  of  financial  services  that  Wingspan  does,  so  if  you're  looking  for 
a  convenient  way  to  open  a  money  market  account  and  snag  some  life  insurance, 
this  site  isn't  your  destination. 


security  first 
network  bank 

WWW.SFNB.COM 

THE  SCORE  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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groupies.  The  homepage— clut¬ 
tered  yet  bursting  at  the  seams 
with  a  variety  of  links— lists 
major  supply  chain  categories 
(such  as  Warehouse  Manage¬ 
ment)  along  with  more  specific 
subcategories  (Inventory).  Click 
on  these  links  and  you'll  gain 
access  to  lists  of  software  ven¬ 
dors  that  offer  products  in  those 
areas.  A  news  section  on  the 
homepage  notes  recent  stories. 
jThere  are  also  press  releases  and 
peer  publishing  sections  as  well 


site  vs.site 


Does  banking  in  your  underwear  on  a  Saturday  night  sound  sexy?  It  did 
to  us,  so  Darwin  put  two  Web-only  banks  to  the  test:  Security  First  Wet- 
work  Bank  (SFNB),  the  first  Internet-only  bank,  now  owned  by  Royal 


as  a  job  bank,  general  discussion 
and  events  area. 

Though  not  as  educational 
as  the  About.com  site  reviewed 
above,  this  site  is  well  worth  a 
visit  if  you're  looking  for  who 
sells  what  in  the  growing  supply 


Bank  of  Canada,  and  WingspanBank.com,  a  division  of  First  USA  Bank. 
Both  offer  better  checking  rates  than  their  brick-and-mortar  competitors. 


THE  PRODUCTS  Checking,  credit 
cards,  CDs,  online  bill  payment,  broker¬ 
age  services,  installment  loans,  insur¬ 
ance  quotes  (via  InsWeb),  a  mortgage 
marketplace  (via  eLoan) 

THE  GOOD  Our  application  for  a  check- 
minute.  We  were  able  to  pick  a  user  name 
and  password,  and  immediately  log  in.  By  filling  out  one  application,  we  could  have 
applied  for  all  of  Wingspan's  products. 

Sleek  black-and-white  photos  of  prototypical  customers  invite  site  visitors  to 
"see  how  people  like  you  use  Wingspan  Bank";  clicking  on  them  leads  to  brief 
descriptions  of  customer  types  ("Married  with  Banking,"  "Retire  in  Style")  plus 
financial  calculators  (mortgage,  retirement  and  so  on).  Clearly,  the  site  wants  to 
be  your  one-stop  shopping  bazaar  for  finances  online. 

THE  BAD  Although  the  site  uses  strong  encryption  to  make  sure  customers' 
sensitive  financial  information  remains  secure,  during  our  visit  the  "lock"  icon  on 
our  browser  (Internet  Explorer  4.0)  appeared  in  the  unlocked  position. 


wingspan  bank 

WWW.WINGSPANBANK.COM 

THE  SCORE  ★  ★  ★ 


ing  account  was  approved  in  about  a 


chain  field. 


AND  CHECK  OUT... 

|WWW.  SUPPLY-CHAIN 

ORG 

The  Supply  Chain  Council,  a 
nonprofit  association  formed  in 
1997  by  representatives  of  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Bayer,  Compaq 
and  Procter  &  Gamble,  offers 
this  site.  It  describes  the  SCOR 
(Supply  Chain  Operations  Refer¬ 
ence)  model,  which  provides  a 
common  toolkit  for  describing 
supply  chain  configurations  and 
implementing  supply  chain 
applications  software. 

-Todd  Da  tz 
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has  its 


’t  one. 


benefits. 


The  fluid  interconnection  of  customers,  vendors,  partners  over  the  Internet. 

This  is  a  dynamic  network.  It  is  not  the  future  of  business;  it  is  the  next  week  of 
business.  Discover  how  your  enterprise  can  link  internal  processes  with  all 
your  partners,  and  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  business.  Discover  the  dynamic 
network  delivered  by  the  ebusiness  platform  from  Vitria. 


VITRIA 


V  \  fP) 


m. 


’  *  i'sC* 


% '  J" 


"  -•  rsa&mmmm 


A  dynamic  network  of  your 
key  customers,  vendors, 
and  partners  is  the  ultimate 
promise  of  ebusiness.  In  the 
new  economy,  having  a  future 
depends  on  how  effectively 
you  reduce  costs,  adapt  to 
changing  markets  and  customer 
needs,  build  new  business 
relationships,  and  implement 
rapid  change.  Vitria  can  help. 

Vitria  delivers  the  next 
generation  of  ebusiness  today. 
Vitria’s  ebusiness  platform 
and  the  Vitria  Business 
Network  provide  quick  and 
easy  electronic  access  to  a 
broad  and  expanding  network 
of  online  business  service 
providers  within  and  across 
industries.  Companies 
forming  their  own  trading 
communities  around  a 
single  exchange  or  hub  now 


realize  that  electronic  bonding 
with  an  entire  network  of  online 
trading  partners  is  the  next 
crucial  step.  And  automatically 
connecting  business  operations 
over  the  Internet,  with  real-time, 
system-to-system  exchange  of 
information  and  transactions, 
provides  unprecedented  opportu¬ 
nities  for  fast  business  growth. 
Enter  Vitria. 

Vitria  delivers  on  the  next 
generation  of  business  with  an 
i n d ustry-pr oven  ebusiness 
platform  and  the  world’s  first 
dynamic  trading  partner 
network.  Put  it  into  play 
now  and  reap  t  le  rewards. 

Stay  isolated,  and  prepare  to 
explain  to  the  board  why 
your  company  didn’t  survive. 


^VITRIA 


©2000  Vitria 


Internet  access  and  personal¬ 
ized  My  Yahoo-style  services 
(news,  sports,  weather  and 
special  shopping  deals,  among 
them)  through  partnerships 
with  Yahoo  and  Spinway.com, 
a  private-label  free  ISP.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco— 2,300  miles  and  cultural 
light  years  away  from  Kmart's 
Troy,  Mich.,  home.  And  the 
company  is  run  by  outsiders 
that  have  deep  Web  and  mer¬ 
chandising  experience.  "We're 
their  Internet  SWAT  team," 
says  Mark  H.  Goldstein,  a 


Bluelight.com  CEO  Mark 
Goldstein  leads  Kmart's 
unique  Web  venture. 


veteran  Net  entrepreneur  and 
BlueLight. corn's  CEO.  "If 
you've  got  to  burn  down  the 
house  to  build  the  city,  that's 
what  we  can  do." 

BlueLight.com  sells  prod¬ 
ucts  Kmart  doesn't  stock, 
such  as  big-screen  TVs  and 
Kitchen  Aid  mixers  in  colors 
other  than  white.  To  help  with 
the  complexities  of  online  ful¬ 
fillment,  BlueLight.com  out¬ 
sourced  fulfillment  to  Submit 
Order.com  (and  took  a  stake 
in  the  company  as  well). 

Yet  amidst  all  that  is  new 
about  BlueLight.com,  the 
company  hasn't  been  shy 
about  borrowing  from  Kmart. 
Fifteen  BlueLight  employees 
(former  Kmart  merchandis¬ 
ers)  work  in  the  Troy  head¬ 
quarters.  BlueLight  has 
access  to  Kmart's  90-million- 
strong  customer  database, 
and  its  inventory  will  include 
more  than  15,000  SKUs  of 
proprietary  Kmart  merchan¬ 
dise,  such  as  the  Martha 
Stewart  Everyday  product  line. 
It  uses  Kmart's  promotional 
engines,  and  it  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  Kmart's  manufacturer 
relationships  to  get  volume 
discounts.  BlueLight  specials, 
now  called  "Bluelights,"  are 
re-created  online  as  instant, 
time-dependent  sales.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  some  of 
Kmart's  2,200  stores  will 
house  BlueLight.com  centers, 
actual  physical  stores  within 
stores,  where  customers  can 
shop  via  kiosks  for  BlueLight 
.corn-only  items  and  can 
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of  running  time-dependent 
sales,  or  "blueiight  specials" 
("Attention  Kmart  shoppers, 
men's  platform  shoes  are  on 
sale  for  $5.99  in  aisle  4...").  But 
beyond  that,  there  is  nothing 
old-fashioned  about  Kmart's 
e-commerce  strategy. 

For  starters,  BlueLight.com 
is  a  standalone  company 
(Kmart  kept  a  60  percent  stake 
and  took  on  outside  investors, 
among  them  Softbank  Venture 
Capital,  which  ponied  up  $62.5 
million,  and  Yahoo).  It  debuted 
last  December  by  offering  free 


Burning  Down 
the  House 


KMART'S  WEB  STRATEGY 
MARRIES  RETRO 
WITH  HIGH  TECH 


To  wed  itself  to  the  Web, 

Kmart  Corp.  has  drawn  on  the 
proverbial  things  old,  new,  bor¬ 
rowed  and  blue,  starting  with 
what  it  calls  its  online  retail 
venture:  BlueLight.com.  The 
name  hearkens  back  to  the  dis¬ 
counter's  1970s-era  innovation 


PHOTO  BY  MIKA  MO 


A  horse! 


"A  horse! 


My  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 


With  Newmediary.com,  you 
don't  have  to  abdicate  your  throne 
to  get  what  you  want  in  the 
Internet  world. 


Newmediary.com  is  the  first  comprehensive 
online  resource  dedicated  to  Internet- 
related  services — from  website  design,  host¬ 
ing,  and  ecommerce  providers  to  web-savvy 
law  firms,  pr  agencies,  and  consultants. 


At  Newmediary.com,  you'll  find  a  host 
of  qualified  Internet-oriented  service 
organizations  right  at  your  fingertips.  Sure, 
you  can  continue  to  scour  the  kingdom 
for  the  help  you  need,  or  you  can  visit 


for  the  right  Internet-related  resources, 
right  now. 


^iary.com  partners: 


.com,  CIO,  NetWorkworld,  SunWorld,  LinuxWorld, 
JavaWorld,  Solutions  Integrator,  Fast  Company,  lntranets.com, 
CEOExpress  Company,  Venture  Vortex 
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©  2000,  Newmediary.com,  Inc. 


newmediarycom 

find  business-find  businesses 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  LEO  ESPINOSA 


Candice  Carpenter 

Cochairperson  and  CEO,  iVillage 

Ellen  Marram 

CEO,  FedEx 


Roberta  Jacobs 

president  and  CEO, 
Cobaltcard.com 


Mary  Furlong 

chairperson  and  founder,  ThirdAge  Media 


Patti  Hart 

president  and  CEO,  Telocity 


Ellen  Hancock 

president  and  CEO, 
Exodus  Communications 


SOURCE:  CHRISTIAN  &  TIMBERS.  BASED  ON 
THE  COMPANY'S  EXPERIENCE  CONDUCTING  CEO 
SEARCHES  FOR  INTERNET  COMPANIES  AND  VC 
FIRMS  IN  THE  YEAR. 


return  items  they  bought  online. 
Giving  away  free  Internet  access 
may  seem  like  an  unusual  step 
for  a  big-box  retailer  to  take.  But 
Goldstein  sees  the  move  as  a 
way  to  bring  existing  Kmart  cus¬ 
tomers  online  and,  more  specifi¬ 
cally,  to  BlueLight. 

Will  this  marriage  of  click  and 
mortar  be  successful?  Offline, 
Kmart  is  the  No.  2  discount 
retailer,  eclipsed  only  by  Wal- 
Mart;  online,  BlueLight.com  is 
coming  late  to  the  retail  party 
(Kmart  had  an  e-commerce  site 
prior  to  BlueLight.com,  but  it 
was  far  more  limited  in  scope). 

But  analysts  think  the  com¬ 
pany  has  a  good  chance  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Cambridge,  Mass. -based 
Forrester  Research  notes  that 
Kmart  gained  instant  credibility 
by  partnering  with  Yahoo.  And 
Greg  Girard,  service  director  for 
Boston-based  AMR  Research's 
retail  applications  strategy  prac¬ 
tice,  believes  that  it's  not  too 
j 

late  for  BlueLight  to  find  a  Web 
niche:  "There  are  plenty  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  haven't  yet  come  to  the 
Web  but  will  come  to  the  Web 
for  bargains." 

-Sari  Kalin 


Weird 

and  Weirder 

SITE&TO  SURF  WHEN  THE 
BOSsfiSN'T  LOOKING 


Abuse-a-Tron 

WWW.UPSTART.XE 

.COM/ABUSE 

Ticked  off?  Learn  some  new, 
cutting-edge  cuts,  you  pencil¬ 
necked,  hairball-smelling, 
monkey-licking,  belligerent 
brat  of  Lassie. 


Museum  of 
Questionable 
Medical  Devices 

WWW.MTN.ORG/ 

-QUACK 

Develop  a  new  appreciation 
for  your  HMO  (maybe). 


HeavenlyDoor.com 

WWW.HEAVENLYDOOR 

.COM 

A  plethora  of  funeral-related 
information,  including  recent 
news  stories  such  as  “Should 
the  Body  Be  Viewed?" 
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New  father  of  twins. 

Goes  to  insurance  company  Web  site 
for  info  on  more  life  insurance. 


9:00  am 

Agent  calls  customer  to  review  needs 
Finds  out  about  new  arrivals 
E-mails  him  info  on  a  life  insurance  policy 


I  m  ¥:  1 0mm 
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Department  head 
gives  online  approval. 
Deal  closes  while 
customer  is  still 
on  cell  phone. 


3:06  pm 

Rep  routes  life  and  auto  needs 
to  underwriter,  who  now  can  give  him 
a  15%  multipolicy  discount. 


3:01  pm 

Operator  connects  him 
to  call  center  rep,  who  adds 
new  car  purchase  to  profile. 


3:00  pm 

Insurance  company  operator  gets  call  from 

customer,  who  is  on  cell  phone  changing  dii 
He  tells  operator  he  just  bought  minivan. 


% 


Sat.  9:30  am 

Local  agent  visits  customer. 

Gives  him  policy  and 
two  new  car  seats. 


Happy  (although  sleepless)  customer 
who  now  has  minivan, 
life  insurance  and  auto  insurance. 

Not  to  mention  Olivia  and  Grace. 


K  m  IBM,  a  leader  in  e-business 

software,  servers  and  services, 
has  joined  with  Siebel  Systems,  a  leader  in 
e-customer  relationship  applications,  to  provide 
fully  integrated  customer  relationship  e-business 
solutions.  Siebel’s  applications  integrate  data 
to  any  business  is  across  all  of  the  customer  touch  points  in  your 
the  loyalty  of  its  customers.  It  can  cost  up  to  12  company  so  that  customers  get  the  right  person, 

times  more  to  replace  a  customer  than  to  keep  one.  with  the  right  information,  at  the  right  time.  At  the 

Today  you  have  more  tools  than  ever  for  developing  foundation  of  these  applications  is  IBM’s  DB2®’ 
long-term  customer  loyalty  and  profitability  —  and  database,  which  delivers  security,  reliability  and 
more  competitors  with  more  sophisticated  methods  realtime  access  to  information.  Together  with  I BM’s 
of  luring  your  customers  away.  worldwide  system  integration  consultants,  industry 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  e-business.  experts,  and  solution  financing,  Siebel  and  IBM 

■  On  the  phone,  face-to-face  or  can  help  you  serve  your  customers  with  speed, 
on  the  Web,  where  removing  the  accuracy  and  security, 
barriers  of  time  and  distance  has  |  Solutions  from  IBM  and 

created  an  extremely  customer- 

focused  environment.  People  who  used  to  be  Web  sites  and  extend  across  all 

devoted  to  the  convenience  of  the  corner  store  |  touch  points.  So  that  everyone 

think  nothing  of  taking  a  stroll  across  the  country,  in  your  company  has  access  to  the  same  data, 

or  even  the  world,  now  that  it  takes  just  a  couple  Field  service  reps  have  wireless  access  to  the 
of  mouse  clicks.  And  they  go  not  just  for  a  better  information  they  need  whether  they’re  in  the  office 
price,  but  for  better  service.  or  on  the  road.  Call  centers  have  more  accurate 

Quite  simply,  they  want  you  information  so  customers  won’t  have  to  repeat 

to  make  their  lives  easier.  their  account  numbers  three  times  in  the  course 

They  don’t  want  to  explain  the  of  one  phone  call, 

same  problem  three  times  to  Give  everyone  in  your  company 

three  people.  They  want  the  :  _  access  to  the  same  realtime  information 

process  streamlined.  Seamless.  So  that  no  and  no  matter  who  a  customer  interacts 
matter  who  they  interact  with,  they  get  all  the  with,  he  can  carry  on  one  continuous,  uninterrupted 
answers  they  want,  fast.  On  their  own  terms,  conversation.  Service  improves.  Sales  increase. 
Anytime,  anywhere.  Regardless  of  language  or  Loyalty  deepens.  It  took  the  combination  of 
currency.  By  fax,  phone,  e-mail,  PDA,  beeper,  Siebel’s  e-customer  relationship  software  and 

IBM’s  e-business  leadership  to  make  it  happen. 


The  most  valuable  asset 


you  name  it. 


Customers 
have  more 
choices  than 
ever  before. 


Give  your 
employees 
the  best  tools 
available. 


Customers 
not  only 
expect, 
but  demand 
more. 


Finally, 
someone 
has  put  it  all 
together. 


GO 


Breaking 


the  Paper  C 


SUPPLIER  DiyERSITY 


As  Kenton  Clarke  has  found,  frus- 
f  V 

tration  can  be  the  mother  of  inven¬ 


tion.  Clarke  is  CEO  of^gmputer 
Consulting  Associates  International, 


You'll  see  a 
world  where 
Alan  Greenspan 
changes  the 
interest  rate  • 
and  497,000 
mortgages  get 
refinanced 
within  15 
minutes.® 


a  minority-owned,  $25  million  tech¬ 
nology  professional  services  firm  in 
Southport,  Conn.  And  he  is  all  too 
familiar  with  the  inefficiencies  of  try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  right  contact  at  For¬ 
tune  1000  companies  that  want  to 
do  business  with  minority  suppliers. 

Typically,  the  process  goes  like 
this:  Call  around  to  find  the  supplier 
diversity  coordinator;  wait  for  the 
coordinator  to  send  a  paper  form 
requesting  standard  background 
information  on  company  location, 
size,  minority-ownership  certification 
and  products  or  services  sold;  mail 
the  form  back.  "I  have  to  have  some 
admin  go  through  hundreds  of  these 
things,"  says  Clarke.  Frustrated,  he 
launched  a  website  called  Diversity 
2000  (www.div2000.com),  where 
minority-  and  women-owned  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  (MWBEs)  can  regis¬ 
ter  as  suppliers  and  supplier  diversity 
coordinators  at  large  companies  can 
register  their  interest  in  working  with 
these  types  of  suppliers.  Diversity 
2000  is  not  the  only  website  that 


offers  MWBEs  a  free  registration 
service,  but  Clarke  says  it  is  the  only 
one  that  is  actually  run  by  a  minor¬ 
ity-owned  business. 

So  far,  more  than  5,000  MWBEs 


-MICHAEL  SAYLOR,  CEO,  M  I  C  R  O  ST  R  AT  E  G  Y 
INC.,  SPEAKING  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  OF 
INTELLIGENT  AGENT  TECHNOLOGY  AT  A 
RECENT  PERSONALIZATION  CONFERENCE 
IN  BOSTON 


and  150  supplier  diversity  coordina¬ 


tors  have  registered  at  Diversity 
2000,  Clarke  says.  The  site  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Clarke's  company  and,  at 
this  writing,  has  no  revenues.  But  it 
may  consider  accepting  banner 
advertising  in  the  future;  also 
planned  for  the  site  is  a  diversity 
hiring  and  job  hunting  area.  Says 
Clarke:  "What  we  really  want  to  be 
is  the  diversity  hub  on  the  Internet." 

-Sari  Kalin 


23  percent  of  con¬ 
sumers  would  only 
slightly  reduce  online 
purchasing 


percent  would 
not  change  their 
online  purchasing 


percent  would 
stop  purchasing 
products  online 

S|jii jlM 


A  Taxing  Question  ~ 

significantly 

Q.  IF  THE  GOVERNMENT  PASSED  A  UNIVERSAL  reduce  online 

SALES  TAX  ON  INTERNET  PURCHASES...  purchasing 

SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH 
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HOW  I  WON  THE  WAR  By  Philip  Diehl 


Making  Change 

The  U.S.  Mint's  Philip  Diehl  found  that  overseeing  an  enterprisewide  systems  project 
is  no  easy  task.  Especially  when  you've  got  a  deadline  you  can't  afford  to  miss. 


Philip  Diehl  was 
director  of  the  U.S. 
Mint  until  March  2000, 
when  he  left  to  become 
president  of  Dallas- 
based  Zale.com. 


When  I  was  director  of  the  U.S.  Mint,  we  took  on 

a  project  that  seemed  impossible  by  most  standards.  We 
needed  an  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  system 
that  would  let  our  business  units  get  at  all  the  customer 
information  hidden  in  our  legacy  systems.  And  we  had 
just  12  months  to  get  it  up  and  running. 

We  were  on  a  mission  to  transform  our  sleepy, 
bureaucratic  agency  into  a  highly  efficient,  customer- 
focused  business.  Three  years  into  the  process,  we  kept 
running  into  the  wall  of  our  systems.  Even  though  the 
customer  data  was  there,  only  a  few  people  had  access 
to  it.  Business  units  that  wanted  to  build  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  had  to  beg  the  IS  group  to  run  queries,  which 
could  take  weeks  or  months. 

On  top  of  that,  our  legacy  systems  were  not  Y2K 
compliant,  and  it  was  going  to  cost  between  $10  million 
and  $15  million  to  fix  them.  The  prospect  of  spending  all 
that  money  to  end  up  with  some  Rube  Goldberg  sys¬ 
tems  was  not  attractive.  Hence  the  aggressive  deadline. 

When  we  began,  we  had  heard  plenty  of  horror  sto¬ 
ries  about  ERP  projects  failing  because  of  a  lack  of  com¬ 
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mitment  at  the  top — and  my  familiarity  with  ERP  was 
zero.  My  role  was  to  provide  firm,  top-level  executive 
commitment  and  to  ensure  rapid  decision  making  on 
the  crucial  trade-off  decisions  that  are  necessitated  by 
ERP.  I  quickly  realized  you  cant  do  everything  at  once. 
There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  smaller  deci¬ 
sions  and  trade-offs  inherent  in  a  project  of  this  scope. 

Knowing  that  ERP  is  doomed  to  fail  unless  the  busi¬ 
ness  people  are  intimately  involved,  I  made  sure  that 
business  people  had  a  clear  stake  in  the  project.  The 
biggest  challenge  was  to  convince  them  to  sacrifice 
some  of  their  most  talented  people  to  the  project;  those 
people  were  crucial  to  molding  the  organization  and  its 
business  processes  to  the  system’s  requirements. 

In  some  cases  I  really  had  to  lean  on  the  heads  of 
business  units  to  commit  their  strongest  people.  I  made 
it  clear  that  I  understood  the  implications  of  doing  so: 
a  sharp  but  temporary  drop  in  business  performance. 
And  that’s  exactly  what  happened.  Leading  up  to  and 
following  the  implementation  we  had  dramatic  deteri¬ 
oration  in  metrics  like  customer  service  and  order  ful¬ 
fillment.  Customers  didn’t  like  that,  and  they  told  us. 
But  that  goes  with  the  territory.  And  having  our  backs 
to  the  wall  because  of  Y2K  ended  up  being  a  great  asset. 
We  finished  the  implementation  in  October  igg8,  just 
about  a  year  after  the  project  began. 

If  I  could  do  it  all  over  again,  I’d  spend  more  money 
educating  the  organization  on  what  life  was  going  to  be 
like  after  the  implementation.  We  invested  a  lot  in  train¬ 
ing,  but  we  probably  should  have  spent  twice  as  much 
time  and  money.  To  other  executives  sponsoring  simi¬ 
lar  projects  I  would  say  this:  The  organization  needs  to 
understand  that  it  will  be  painful  and  expensive.  The 
most  critical  thing  is  to  start  with  a  business  require¬ 
ment.  What  does  your  business  lack  that  such  a  solu¬ 
tion  will  provide?  If  the  business  requirement  doesn’t 
justify  the  pain,  don’t  do  it.  But  if  the  business  case  is 
clear,  the  returns  are  excellent.  PI 


Send  your  war  stories  to  headfirst@darwinmag.com. 
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DON'T  GET  HUNG  OUT  TO  DRY  BY  YOUR  VENDORS  By  Sari  Kalin  and  Christopher  Koch 


Buyer  Beware 


Vendors  are  ready  to  prey  on  your  lack  of  technology  expertise.  But  a  little 
knowledge  can  help  you  emerge  unscathed. 
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There's  an  old  software  industry  joke  that  goes 

something  like  this:  What’s  the  difference  between 
a  used-car  salesman  and  a  software  salesman?  At  least 
the  used'car  salesman  knows  when  he’s  lying. 

The  joke  lives  on  because  it  elicits  a  slight  wince  of 
familiarity  from  anyone  who  has  ever  been  involved  in 
a  major  software  purchase.  And  if  you’re  not  careful, 
the  joke  could  be  on  you. 

More  and  more,  software  vendors  are  making  end 
runs  around  the  technology  department  and  going 
straight  to  the  business  executive.  And  the  new  breed 
of  technology  service  providers — e-business  out¬ 
sourcers  and  application  service  providers— are  fol¬ 
lowing  right  in  their  tracks.  They’re  all  sidestepping  IS 
for  the  simple  reason  that  business  and  technology  have 
become  forever  intertwined — and  business  executives 
are  increasingly  likely  to  call  the  shots  on  technology 
decisions.  Just  because  you  have  a  hand  in  these  deci¬ 
sions  doesn’t  mean  you  are  prepared  to  handle  the  spin 
of  these  vendors.  But  here’s  a  dirty  little  secret  that  the 
technologists  in  your  company  have  been  carrying 
around  for  years:  They  don’t  know  what  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  any  more  than  you  do,  and  vendors  rarely  know 


exactly  what  they  are  selling.  That’s  because  of  the 
complexity  inherent  in  any  software  package  or  service 
offering — what  features  it  offers,  how  much  it  costs, 
how  easy  it  is  to  install  and  how  readily  it  integrates 
with  the  systems  your  company  already  has. 

Vendors  pretend  that  their  software  or  service  is 
turnkey  and  integrates  seamlessly— all  the  while  know¬ 
ing  that  the  chance  of  this  baby  starting  on  the  first  key 
turn  is  zero  and  that  so-called  seamless  integration 
looks  more  like  a  crazy  quilt.  The  trouble  is,  everyone 
has  too  much  to  gain  by  perpetuating  this  fantasy.  Ven¬ 
dors  sell  “service  packages”  (read  bug  fixes),  consultants 
make  hay  on  “remediation,”  and  IS  gets  to  point  fingers. 

Bungled  technology  rollouts  don’t  just  make  for  catty 
cafeteria  conversation  anymore— they  have  real  finan¬ 
cial  and  performance  impacts  on  the  business.  Stock 
analysts  follow  the  ERP  software  implementations  at 
WW.  Grainger  and  Whirlpool  Corp.  as  closely  as  they 
do  sales,  because  last  fall  both  companies’  last-minute 
integration  woes  stalled  critical  product  deliveries,  and 
quarterly  results  took  a  nosedive.  Should  your  com¬ 
pany  ever  find  itself  in  the  middle  of  such  a  snafu,  don’t 
expect  satisfaction  from  the  courts — unless  you  plan  on 
retiring  in  the  meantime.  It  took  10  years  of  legal  wran¬ 
gling  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Water  Department  to 
recover  the  costs  of  a  botched  custom  software  program 
that  was  supposed  to  automate  water  billing. 

In  this  space,  we  are  going  to  run  interference  for 
you.  We  will  demystify  the  myriad  pricing  schemes, 
translate  the  contractual  legalese  and  help  you  detect 
the  software  whose  only  code  exists  inside  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative’s  PowerPoint  presentation. 

We’re  going  to  enlist  the  aid  of  experts.  But  we  would 
also  like  your  help.  Tell  us  your  real-life  scary  brushes 
with  the  denizens  of  the  hall  of  smoke  and  mirrors.  Bur¬ 
den  us  with  problems  that  haunt  you  today,  or  share 
with  us  the  lessons  you’ve  learned.  We  will  use  your 
comments,  suggestions,  rants  and  ventings  to  formulate 
future  columns  and  address  your  concerns.  E-mail  us  at 
spincycle@darwinmag.com.  PI 
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TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE  By  Christopher  Koch 


What  Is  ERP? 


1 1 1 1 1 1 


II  llilll 


I'm  tired  of  pretending  I  know  what  ERP  is. 

Enterprise  resource  planning  software,  or  ERP,  doesn’t 
live  up  to  its  acronym.  Forget  about  planning — it 
doesn’t  do  that — and  forget  about  resource,  a  throw- 
away  term.  But  remember  the  enterprise  part.  This  is 
ERP’s  true  ambition.  It  attempts  to  integrate  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  functions  across  a  company  to  create  a  sin¬ 
gle  software  program  that  runs  off  one  database. 

That’s  a  tall  order.  Each  of  those  departments,  like 
finance  or  human  resources,  typically  has  its  own  com¬ 
puter  system,  each  optimized  for  the  particular  depart¬ 
ment.  Typically,  when  a  customer  places  an  order,  the 
order  begins  a  mostly  paper-based  journey  from  in- 
basket  to  in-basket  around  the  company,  often  being 
keyed  and  rekeyed  into  different  computer  systems 
along  the  way.  All  that  lounging  around  in  in-baskets 
causes  delays  and  lost  orders,  and  all  the  keying  into 
different  computer  systems  invites  errors.  Meanwhile, 
no  one  truly  knows  the  order  status. 


So  what  can  ERP  do? 

ERP  automates  the  tasks  necessary  to  perform  a  busi¬ 
ness  process — such  as  order  fulfillment,  which  involves 
taking  an  order  from  a  customer,  shipping  it  and  billing 
for  it.  With  ERP,  when  a  customer  service  representa¬ 
tive  takes  an  order,  he  or  she  has  all  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation— the  customer’s  credit  rating  and  order  history, 
the  company’s  inventory  levels  and  the  shipping  dock’s 
trucking  schedule.  Everyone  else  in  the  company  can 
view  the  same  information  and  has  access  to  the  single 
database  that  holds  the  order.  When  one  department 
finishes  with  the  order,  it  is  automatically  routed  via 
the  ERP  system  to  the  next  department.  To  find  out 
where  the  order  is  at  any  point,  one  need  only  log  in  to 
the  system.  With  luck,  the  order  process  moves  like  a 
bolt  of  lightning  through  the  organization. 

Sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  What's  the  catch? 

To  do  ERP  right,  your  company  needs  to  change  the 
way  it  does  business.  And  that  kind  of  change  doesn’t 
come  without  pain.  It’s  critical  to  figure  out  if  your  way 
of  doing  business  will  fit  within  a  standard  ERP  pack¬ 
age  before  signing  the  check.  The  move  to  ERP  is  a 
project  of  breathtaking  scope,  and  the  price  tags  on  the 
front  end  are  enough  to  make  even  the  most  placid 
CFO  a  little  twitchy.  In  addition  to  budgeting  for  soft¬ 
ware  costs,  financial  executives  should  plan  to  write 
checks  to  cover  consulting,  process  rework,  integration 
testing  and  a  long  list  of  other  expenses  before  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  ERP  appear.  Underestimating  the  price  of  teach¬ 
ing  users  their  new  job  processes  can  lead  to  a  rude 
shock,  and  so  can  failure  to  consider  data  warehouse 
integration  requirements  and  the  cost  of  extra  software 
to  duplicate  the  old  report  formats.  Oversights  in  finan¬ 
cial  planning  can  send  the  costs  of  an  ERP  project  spi¬ 
raling  out  of  control.  The  impact  will  be  far  greater  than 
any  other  systems  project  you  have  undertaken,  ffl 


Is  there  a  technology  out  there  that  you  just  don't  get?  Let  us  know  at 
learning@darwinmag.  com. 
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The  world  of  e-business  requires  faster,  better  deci-  •  management  solution  for  e-business,  backed  by  over 
sions  based  on  real-time  information.  How  can  you  20  years’  experience.  Our  business  intelligence  and 
keep  an  eye  on  what’s  really  important?  With  ABT’s  web-enabled  collaboration  features  will  help  your 
Results  Management  5,  a  proven  enterprise  project  entire  team  stay  focused  on  the  e-ssentials,  in  e-time. 
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IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

SURVIVAL  KIT 


lini-Drivers 


P.D.A.S  BEEF  UP  If  you  re  a  holdout  who  eyes  all  things 
small  and  electronic  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  check  out  the 
new  Palm  lllxe. 

This  sleek,  top-end  model  in  the  Palm  III  line  costs  less 
than  $250,  yet  it  offers  a  sharper  screen  than  older  units 
and  a  whopping  (by  PDA  standards)  8MB  of  mem¬ 
ory-enough  to  store  10,000  addresses.  Connect  the 
included  HotSync  cradle  to  your  notebook  or  desktop 
PC,  and  you  can  quickly  transfer  information  between  the  two. 

The  lllxe's  built-in  serial  connector  also  acts  as  a  window  on  the 
world  of  Palm  hardware  add-ons  — and  we  test-drove  a  very  slick  pair. 

The  $99  Palm  Portable  Keyboard  starts  as  a  package  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger  than  the  Palm  PDA.  But  when  you  release  the  thumb 
catch,  the  unit  unfolds  into  a  surprisingly  comfortable  keyboard 
that  puts  the  clickers  on  some  laptops  to  shame.  On  the  downside, 
it  works  best  on  a  stable,  flat  surface.  And  you're  going 
to  look  like  a  real  geek  with  one  of  these  gizmos 
unfolded  on  your  airplane  tray  table. 

Ever  taken  the  wrong  train  to  your  meeting  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  found  yourself  buried  somewhere  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  East  Village,  but  were  too  cool  to  ask  what 
borough  you  might  be  in?  You  could  maintain  your  dig¬ 
nity  if  you  had  the  $179  Rand  McNally  StreetFinder 
GPS.  This  slick  little  location  device  snaps  easily  to  the 
back  of  your  Palm  III.  Download  maps— which  can  include  local 
restaurants,  street  names  and  other  points  of  interest— from  the 
included  StreetFinder  2000  software  and  find  your  way  back 
uptown.  You  can  even  install  driving  directions  to  help  you  get  from 
point  A  to  point  B.  As  you  move,  a  small  icon  travels  along  the  on¬ 
screen  map,  pinpointing  your  location  to  within  a  few  yards. 

The  drawbacks?  Maps  on  the  Palm  Ill's  screen  become  unread¬ 
able  under  some  lighting  conditions,  and  the  GPS  requires  a  clear 
view  of  the  sky  (either  outdoors  or  through  glass).  Move  indoors, 
board  a  train,  enter  a  tunnel,  even  drive  under  some 
trees,  and  you'll  probably  lose  your  signal.  ^ 

Still,  for  a  frequent  traveler  with  a  poor  sense  of 
direction,  this  little  unit  might  just  get  you  to  a  few 
more  meetings  on  time.  -Chris  Lindquist 
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Rating  (1-5,  5=best) 


Palm  lllxe 

Pros  Loads  of  memory,  afford¬ 
able  price,  clear  screen 
Cons  Graffiti  handwriting  recog¬ 
nition  requires  some  practice 
Price  $249 
URL  www. palm,  com 

Palm  Portable 
Keyboard 

Pros  Small,  lightweight,  makes 
data  entry  easy 

Cons  Doubles  the  size  of  your 
Palm  PDA,  works  best  on  a  flat 
typing  surface 

Price  $99 

URL  www.palm.com 

Rand  McNally  StreetFinder 
2000  GPS 

Pros  Compact,  inexpensive, 
includes  mapping  software 
Cons  No  track-back  feature, 
Palm  Ill's  screen  is  less  than 
ideal  under  poor  lighting  condi¬ 
tions,  must  have  a  clear  view  of 
the  sky  to  use  it 
Price  $1 79 

URL  www.  randmcnally.  com 


Palm  Portable  Keyboard 
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Sitara  Networks  is  1st 

to  enable  e-business  networks. 


to  move  on  a  hot  new  market  B 

Sitara  Networks 

1  St  to  deliver  a  QoS  appliance  solution  B 

is  a  hot  new  mover 

Worldwide 

with  hot  customers 

IS!  to  integrate  bandwidth  management  B 

and  caching  B 

and  partners  like— 

Citrix 

Si  to  intelligently  integrate  applications  1 

Bose 

and  networks. 

AOL 

Primus 

1st  QoS  solution  with  a  flexible  hardware  and  1 
software  architecture  B 

Sumitomo 

eGain 

1  St  to  deliver  a  consistent  Quality  of  Service  B 

Progress  Software 

across  a  wide  range  of  speeds  and  feeds  B 

Data  Comm  Systems 

to  deliver  a  complete  and  powerful  QoS  B 

Intel 

solution  to  the  market  B 

Data  Accessories 

Aristasoft 

practical  and  easy  QoS  solution  B 

Equinox 

to  guarantee  benefits  of  product—  B 

or  your  money  back  B 

Shouldn’t  you  be  associated 

www.sItaraoetworks.com  1 

with  the  industry  leader? 

$  Sitara 

Networks 

Making  Networks  Smarter 
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Ice  Ice  Baby 


POLE  TREK  Even  though  the  farthest-out- 
there  sport  most  desk  jockeys  will  master  is 
extreme  keyboarding,  that  doesn't  mean  we 
can't  get  vicarious  thrills  from  those  manic 
enough  to  do  the  real  thing.  So  check  out 

www.seal.no  for  the  adventures  of  Rune  Gjeldnes  and  Torry  Larsen,  two  28- 
year-old  Norwegians  who  are  attempting  to  become  the  first  adventurers  to  com¬ 
plete  an  unsupported  crossing  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  skiing  from  Russia,  across 
the  north  pole,  to  Canada  (a  mere  1,300  miles).  The  team  set  off  from  the  Siber¬ 
ian  island  of  Severnaya  Zemlya  in  mid-February.  They  plan  to  give  the  North  Pole 
a  cheery  hello  sometime  in  late  April  and  reach  Ward  Hunt  Island  in  Canada 
sometime  in  June.  They  are  both  hauling  sledges  that  weighed  390  pounds  at  the 
beginning  of  the  expedition  and  must  endure  temperatures  that  hover  around 
minus  27  degrees  Fahrenheit,  not  including  windchill. 

A  recent  entry  from  their  website  shows  that  there  are  ways  to  deal  with  the 
cold,  however:  "Birthday  yesterday,  a  big  party,  and  a  slight  hangover  today." 

The  pair  had  been  checking  in  daily  via  their  Iridium  global  satellite  cell  phone, 
but  the  company  went  bankrupt  in  March.  When  we  went  to  press,  their  phone 
hookup  was  still  working,  but  it  was  possible  the  satellite  connection  would  be 
lost  between  April  and  June.  The  team  has  an  emergency  signaling  device  that 
could  alert  rescue  aircraft  if  necessary.  -Carol  Hildebrand 


ticker... 


According  to  a  recent  newsletter 
from  the  Cleveland  Clinic,  a  world 
leader  in  coronary  care,  eating  a 
low-fat  diet  containing  at  least  25 
grams  of  soy  protein  each  day 
helps  lower  cholesterol  and 
increase  heart  healthiness....New 
website  www.NewsRX.com  is  try¬ 
ing  to  lure  consumers  and  health 
professionals  with  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  health,  medical  and  biotech 
news.  The  subscription-based  site 
produces  about  25  weekly  reports 
on  topics  such  as  breast  cancer 
and  communicable  diseases. ...We 
always  knew  there  was  a  God: 
Research  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 


tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence  shows  that  eating  chocolate 
can  be  good  for  your  heart  (see 

■ 

www.  cocoa  pro.  com ) . . . .  A  n  ot  h  e  r 
recent  finding  from  the  famous 
Framingham  Heart  Study  shows 
that  even  a  little  weight  loss— as 
little  as  a  pound  a  year— can  signif¬ 
icantly  lower  blood  pressure  long 
term. ...More  on  the  weight  front: 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  there 
may  be  as  many  overweight  peo¬ 
ple  (1.1  billion)  as  there  are  under¬ 
fed,  according  to  Worldwatch.  In 
the  United  States,  55  percent  of 
the  population  is  overweight.  (To 
determine  your  body  mass,  check 
out  www.shapeup.org/bmi.) 


Tiger  and  Me 

STAR  SEARCH  What  hacker  hasn't  har¬ 
bored  secret  fantasies  of  following  Tiger 
Woods  to  the  tee  box  and  stroking  one,  oh, 
200  yards  behind  his  ball?  Your  dream  can 
now  come  true,  thanks  to  Ultimatebid.com. 

The  new  auction  website  was  launched  in 
February  by  cofounders  International  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  (IMG)  and  Rosewood  Venture 
Group.  It's  billed  as  a  new  marketplace  that 
gives  people  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  extra¬ 
ordinary  experiences  that  were  previously 
either  proprietary  or  difficult  to  obtain. 


Among  a  plethora  of  dream-come-true 
offerings  in  recent  months:  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  round  of  golf  with  Woods,  or  18 
holes  with  Arnold  Palmer  or  Sergio  Garcia; 
a  trip  to  the  Grammys  with  Gloria  Estefan; 
a  ride  in  the  pace  car  and  a  tour  of  Gasoline 
Alley  at  the  Indy  500;  a  walk-on  role  in 
Broadway's  Rent;  and  a  round-the-world, 
27-day  tour  of  the  globe  via  the  Concorde. 

The  round  of  golf  with  Woods  cost  a  tidy 
$204,000.  The  four  winning  bidders  enjoyed 
a  round  with  Tiger  at  the  ultra-exclusive  Isle- 
worth  Country  Club  in  Windermere,  Fla.,  as 
well  as  lunch  with  the  golfing  phenom. 

But  all  the  revenues  from  the  auctions 
aren't  going  to  the  proprietors  of  Ultimate- 
bid. com  or  to  celebrities'  already  inflated 
wallets.  Most  of  the  auctions  raise  money 
for  charity,  with  the  charitable  organization 
usually  getting  around  80  percent  or  higher 
of  the  winning  bid.  -Tom  Wailgum 
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MISSION:  When  Bank  of  America  invested  in  new  technology,  they  knew  success  required  that  people  could 
use  it.  But  how?  Traditional  training  was  too  slow;  hiring  new  employees  too  expensive.  Lockheed  Martins  solution: 
a  business-smart  process  called  reskilling.  It  uses  real  projects  to  teach  new  skills,  guided  by  experienced  coaches. 
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SUCCESS:  Reskilling  did  more  than  train  people  to  run  computer  systems;  it  taught  people  to  rethink 
how  they  used  those  systems.  The  result:  competitiveness  sharply  higher  across  the  company,  and  a  workforce 
with  lower  turnover.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  for  you,  visit  www.ibs-lmco.com. 
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Cycle  Time 


TWO-WHEELING  Professional  bike 
racers  put  more  miles  on  their  ma¬ 
chines  in  a  year  (about  25,000)  than 
you  put  on  your  minivan.  That's  why 
hard-core  cyclists  can't  go  wrong 
using  the  same  mount  the  pros  do. 
Now  before  you  go  buying  any  old  pro¬ 
team  bike,  let's  look  at  the  ways  the 
pros  get  their  bikes.  Any  bike  company 
can  supply  racing  bikes  to  the  top 
teams  if  they  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  sponsorship,  but  not  all  of  them 


build  bikes  of  the  caliber  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  pros.  To  overcome  that 
minor  obstacle,  a  company  might 
source  the  frames  from  some  grizzled 
Italian  artisan  who  fires  them  by  grimy 
hand  and  slaps  the  sponsor's  decals  on 
them.  Not  Cannondale.  These  uppity 
Americans  rocked  the  Eurocentric 
world  of  professional  racing  in  1997  by 
sponsoring  an  Italian  team,  Saeco  (an 
American  sponsor?  Sacrilege!),  and 
making  the  frames  in  their  factory  in 
Pennsylvania  (mia  donna!)  out  of  alu¬ 
minum  (aie!  —  most  cycling  pros  have 
clung  to  steel  as  their  bike  material  of 
choice).  The  wild  colors  of  the  R5000 


Team  bike  (and  its  wild  price  of  $4,333) 
reflect  the  impact  the  bike  has  had  on 
Europe  as  well  as  the  nonconformist 
nature  of  the  team  leader,  Mario 
Cipollini.  "Cipo"  (pronounced  "chippo") 
won  a  record  four  consecutive  stages 
of  last  year's  Tour  de  France  on  the 
R5000.  You  can  buy  the  stock  version 
(complete  with  parts)  or  have  the  frame 
custom-made  for  you  (like  the  pros  do). 
Just  contact  Cannondale  at  800  245- 
3872  or  visit  www.cannondale.com. 

-Christopher  Koch 


River  Rides 

A  couple  of  winding  excursions  for 
those  needing  to  unwind 

■  The  river  that  inspired  an  entire 
school  of  painters  — the  Hudson  — 
hosts  a  bike  tour  fit  for  an  artist's 
budget  ($225  for  five  days,  with  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  benefit  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation).  The  Hudson  is  grandiose, 
nature  overstated  — perfect  for  gawking 
by  bike.  July  13-17.  Contact  River 
Ride  at  914  245-7174  or  visit 
www.  river  ride.  org. 


■  Centuries  before  computers  created 
the  wealth  of  Silicon  Valley,  nature  cre¬ 
ated  the  richness  of  France's  Loire 
Valley,  a  place  so  fertile  and  temperate 
that  medieval  barons  could  afford  to 
build  houses  still  worth  looking  at 
today.  Do  it  in  style  with  cycling's  chi- 
chiest  tour  company,  Butterfield  and 
Robinson. 

The  tour  is  pricey  (about  $4,400 
before  airfare),  but  you're  staying  in  the 
same  chateaux  you're  drooling  at.  Go  in 
summer  or  early  fall  — Mother  Nature  is 
watering  the  rest  of  the  year.  For  more 
information,  contact  Butterfield  and 
Robinson  at  800  678-1147  or  visit 
www.  butterfield.  com. 
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Platform,  services  and  applications  to  help  you  build  a  powerful  online  business. 
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Travel:  The  Next  Generation 


ONLINE  CONCIERGE  One-stop  every¬ 
thing  is  all  the  rage.  You  can  buy  milk  and 
Pop-Tarts  in  pharmacies;  access  your 
accounts  and  catch  last  night's  baseball 
scores  through  your  stockbroker's  website; 
and  get  a  pizza,  breath  mints  and  video 
delivered  to  your  doorstep  by  a  twenty¬ 
something  on  a  two-wheeler.  Now  Sabre, 
the  IT  backbone  of  the  travel  industry,  has 
jumped  on  the  bandwagon  with  Virtually- 
there.com,  a  personal  travel  website  for 
frequent  flyers. 

The  site  works  like  this:  You  enter  your 
reservation  number  and  last  name,  and 
voilal  — up  pops  a  secured  site  with  up-to- 
the-minute  information  on  your  trip.  Let's 


say  you're  flying  from  San  Francisco  to 
Chicago.  You'll  find  your  itinerary,  flight 
information  and  destination  information- 
such  as  the  weather  forecast  in  the  Windy 
City.  Got  a  hankering  for  some  ribs?  The 
site  provides  restaurant  information  as  well 
as  tips  on  shopping,  events  and  attractions. 
One  of  the  more  innovative  upcoming  fea¬ 
tures  will  allow  travelers  to  print  bar-coded 
tickets  to  events  from  their  own  printers. 
Cubs  tickets  were  never  so  easy. 

Nancy  Raynor,  senior  vice  president  of 
emerging  businesses  at  Sabre,  helped 
develop  the  site.  "There  have  been  many 
changes  in  transportation,  much  caused  by 
Internet  technologies  and  the  desire  for  one- 


to-one  targeting  and  [customer  relationship 
management],"  she  says.  Raynor  sees  Virtu¬ 
ally  There  as  meeting  both  those  needs. 

She  says  Sabre  plans  on  adding  a  find- 
the-lowest-fare  technology  to  the  site  for 
price-conscious  travelers.  For  those  folks, 
that  may  be  an  even  bigger  draw  than, 
soaking  up  the  rays  in  the  bleacher  section 
at  Wrigley.  -Todd  Datz 


Chest  Protector 


SMART  LINGERIE  Watch  out  Microsoft— Kursty  Groves' 
wired  bra  gives  new  meaning  to  the  term  "tech  support." 

The  26-year-old  graduate  of  London's  Royal  College  of  Art  is 
developing  a  smart  brassiere  that  can  detect  if  its  wearer  is 
being  attacked;  it  will  then  notify  the  police. 

Groves'  Techno  Bra  is  equipped  with  a  heart-rate  monitor, 
a  global  positioning  system  (GPS)  locator  and  components  of 
a  cell  phone,  all  of  which  are  discreetly  concealed  within 
removable  gel  pads.  The  bra  is  made  of  a  special  fabric  that 
transmits  the  wearer's  pulse  to  the  monitor,  which  is  sensi¬ 
tive  enough  to  distinguish  between  changes  in  heart  rate 
induced  by  physical  activity  and  those  resulting  from  fear. 
Once  the  monitor  detects  a  sudden  change  in  the  wearer's 
heart  beat,  she  has  30  seconds  to  deactivate  the  bra  in  the 
event  of  a  false  alarm  (a  simple  press  of  a  button  does  the 
trick).  If  the  bra  isn't  deactivated,  a  GPS  satellite  receives  a 
signal,  determines  the  location  of  the  wearer  and  dispatches 
a  text  message  to  local  police  or  to  a  loved  one's  phone. 

"It  will  take  some  time  before  people  accept  the  idea  of  being  wired,"  says 
Groves.  But  she  believes  the  purpose  of  the  Techno  Bra  "is  to  enhance,  not  limit, 
its  user's  quality  of  life." 

Groves  expects  her  bras  to  be  available  in  different  styles  and  colors  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  She  hopes  they're  not  a  bust.  -Meridith  Levinson 


Major  league 


baseball  teams 


buy  182  pounds 
of  special  baseball 


rubbing  mud  each 


year  from  a  farmer 


in  Millsboro, 


Delaware.  . 


SOURCE:  MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  , 
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InfoVista  Lets  You  See 
What’s  Happening  Within  Your 
Network,  Systems  and  Applications. 

InfoVista  solutions  measure,  analyze,  and  report  on  the  quality  of 
service  within  your  entire  information  system  —  including  the  network, 
systems,  and  applications.  And  with  a  flexible,  smooth-running  IT 
environment  you  can  concentrate  on  keeping  your  business  on  top. 
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Nerd  Culture 

GEEKS 

By  John  Katz 
Villard  Books,  2000 
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even  as  the  activities  that  constitute 
geekdom  have  mutated  over  the  decades  (chess,  ham  radio,  the  A/V  club, 
computers  and  the  Internet),  the  fundamentals  have  remained  constant.  Geeks 
are  brainy  misfits  who  live  outside  of  social  norms.  They  pursue  — with  uncom¬ 
mon  single-mindedness— their  mostly  unshared,  mostly  solitary 
enthusiasms.  Inevitably,  others  regard  them  as  peculiar,  and  they  suf¬ 
fer  disapproval  and  ostracism  as  the  penalties  for  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  socially  unapproved  obsessions. 

Now,  though,  their  legions  have  grown  visibly.  Their  values  have 
earned  them  both  social  and  economic  standing.  Their  skills  are  indis¬ 
pensable  and  (more's  the  pity)  scarce;  their  genius  is  the  fuel  for 
almost  every  new  business  model.  As  such,  they  are  clearly  people  you  need 
to  know  and  understand. 

In  a  book  aimed  to  spur  that  kind  of  understanding,  author  John  Katz 
explores  geek  culture  through  the  eyes  of  its  members  — especially  Jesse  Dai¬ 
ley  and  Eric  Twilegar.  In  Geeks:  How  Two  Lost  Boys  Rode  the  Internet  Out  of 
Idaho,  Katz  paints  a  complex,  compassionate  portrait  of  two  bright  kids  who 
stand  for  the  greater  tribe.  Eric  and  Jesse,  ensnared  in  stultifying,  pitilessly 
conforming  Idaho,  find  solace,  escape,  esteem  and  self-definition  through 
their  inexhaustible  mastery  of  computers  and  the  Internet.  Ultimately,  their 
passions  (and  the  important  sponsorship  of  a  high  school  English  teacher, 
along  with  the  encouragement  of  Katz  himself)  endow  them  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  accomplish  a  real  escape. 

As  the  book  makes  clear,  Jesse  and  Eric  are  improvising  not  just  their  own 
futures,  but  ours  as  well.  If  they  aren't  your  future  customers,  they  are  surely 
your  future  colleagues.  Heck,  they  may  already  be  your  colleagues,  sitting 
alongside  you  in  meetings,  looking  alternately  perplexed  and  imperious  while 
trying  to  match  their  obsessions  with  yours. 

This  engagingly  written  and  penetrating  book  could  help  broker  a  more  pro¬ 
ductive  meeting  of  the  minds.  - Lew  McCreary 


What  Readers  Are  Reading 


ROSS  DOVE,  Chairman  and  CEO,  DoveBid 


What  are  you  currently  reading? 

The  galley  edition  of  David  Pottruck's  book,  Clicks 
and  Mortar.  Pottruck  is  president  and  co-CEO  of 
Charles  Schwab  and  on  the  board  of  DoveBid. 

What  are  the  best  and  worst  business  books 
you've  ever  read? 

I'm  not  big  at  all  on  business  books.  If  I  read  a 
business  book,  I'd  rather  read  an  autobiography,  not 


something  like  7 0  Ways  to  Great  Wealth.  The  great 
wealth  is  usually  just  going  to  the  writer  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  thought  Built  to  Last  [by  James  Collins  and 
Jerry  Porras]  was  a  great  book,  as  was  The  Soul  of 
a  New  Machine  [by  Tracy  Kidder]  about  the  early 
days  of  Data  General.  It's  old,  but  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  rereading  it.  It  talks  about  the  company's 
beginnings  and  how  they  brought  in  the  great 
engineering  teams. 
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Morality  Play 

THE  GOOD,  THE  BAD,  AND  YOUR 
BUSINESS  Choosing  Right  When  Ethical 

Dilemmas  Pull  You  Apart 

By  Jeffrey  L.  Seglin 

John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc.,  2000 

amidst  A  sea  of  business  advice,  The  Good, 
the  Bad,  and  Your  Business  is  a  pearl.  Rather 
than  preaching  morals,  it  teaches  the  bottom- 
line  benefits  of  embracing  ethical  behavior. 

Seglin  identifies  three  conflicting  spheres  of 
business  concern  — money,  people  and  the 
common  good  — and  dismisses  the  notion  that 
paying  attention  to  ethical  behavior  will  result 
in  a  lesser-performing  company.  With  lively 
examples  of  ethical  challenges,  such  as  John¬ 
son  &-  Johnson's  handling  of  the  Tylenol- 
tampering  murders,  Seglin  persuades  the 
reader  that  doing  good  is,  well,  good  for  all 
three  spheres.  If  you  accept  his  basic 
premise  — that  we're  all  ethically  challenged  at 
some  point— then  this  book  will  help  you  face 
the  toughest  decisions  you'll  ever  have  to 
make.  -Elaine  M.  Cummings 


Who  Moved  My  Cheese 
An  Amazing  Way  to  Deal  with  Change  in  Your  Work 
and  in  Your  Life 

by  Spencer  Johnson 
(The  Putnam  Publishing  Group,  1998) 

Leading  with  the  Heart 

Coach  K’s  Successful  Strategies  for  Basketball, 
Business  and  Life 

by  Mike  Krzyzewski  (Warner  Books,  2000) 


CD 


The  Tipping  Point 
How  Little  Things  Can  Make  a  Big  Difference 

by  Malcolm  Gladwell  (Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  2000) 


Play  Like  a  Man,  Win  Like  a  Woman 
What  Men  Know  About  Success  That 
Women  Need  to  Learn 

by  Gail  Evans  (The  Doubleday  Broadway 
Publishing  Group,  2000) 


Working  with  Emotional  Intelligence 

by  Daniel  P.  Goleman 
(The  Bantam  Dell  Publishing  Group,  1998) 

SOURCE:  APRIL  26,  2000,  DATA,  COMPILED  BY  BORDERS 
GROUP,  ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 
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When  you  absolutely  have  to  have  a  B+B  site  engineered  to  perfection, 
or  you've  been  thinking  about  outsourcing  part  of  your  application 
development  or  maintenance. ..or,  you  simply  need  to  augment 
your  staff—  call  us. 

As  a  SEI-CMM  Level  5  company,  Satyam  is  the  better  way. 

Delivering  tomorrow's  IT  solutions  today 

Call  800.450.7605  or  visit  our  website  at  www.safyam.tom 


Satyam 
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Hall  is  founder  and  CEO  of  Newtown,  Ohio-based 
Richard  Saunders  International.  At  his  Eureka  Ranch, 
te  helps  companies  create  breakthrough  ideas  for 
new  products  and  services. 


How  do  you  use  technology  in  your  work? 

Creativity  is  being  transformed  through  technology. 
We  use  Deming-style  (William  Edwards  Deming,  a 
noted  statistician)  statistical  quality  control  charting 
to  measure  how  the  mind  works  and  to  enhance  pro¬ 
ductivity.  To  predict  the  quality  of  ideas,  we  use  Mer- 
wyn  technology,  an  advanced  computer  modeling 
system  that  allows  us  to  synthesize  wisdom  from  5 
million  data  points  and  in  about  15  minutes  predict 
the  likelihood  of  success  of  a  new  product  or  service. 
Merwyn  is  smarter  than  I  am  now. 

What's  the  most  interesting  thing  on  your  sched¬ 
ule  this  month? 

The  folks  from  Frito-Lay  — Cheetos,  actually— are 
coming  to  invent  new  ideas  for  new  Cheetos.  My 
kids  are  going  to  be  involved  helping  to  create  these 
new  ideas. 

What  year  did  you  buy  your  first  computer? 

1982  — it  was  a  Timex  Sinclair.  It  didn't  do  much. 

What's  the  worst  thing  you  ever  spilled  on  your 
keyboard? 

Macallan  18-year-old  scotch.  It  was  a  shame  to  spill 
something  that  nice.  The  keyboard  was  fine,  but  the 
scotch  was  gone. 

What's  the  most  embarrassing  thing  a  client  ever 
did  at  one  of  your  brainstorming  sessions? 

We  had  a  brewery  in.  During  one  of  the  sessions... 
the  head  of  the  legal  department  stood  up  and  mooned 
the  audienpe.  I  guess  lawyers  don't  get  out  much. 

If  you  had  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  readers, 
what  would  it  be? 

The  words  [from  Ben  Franklin]  that  will  be  on  my 
tombstone:  Up  sluggard  and  waste  not;  life  in  the 
grave  will  be  sleeping  enough.  Life  is  meant  to  be 
lived  and  enjoyed  right  now.  Live  right  now  today; 
tomorrow  will  never  come.  -Todd  Datz 
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Introducing  a  new  way 
to  build  better  relationships 
with  your  customers 

ShopTok  lets  you  provide  a  richer  and  more  satisfying 
shopping  experience  through  our  conversation-driven 
e-commerce  and  customer  support  platform.  Powered  by 
our  advanced  TokEngine™  technology,  ShopTok’s  custom, 
turnkey  applications  are  both  easy  to  implement  and  fun 
for  shoppers  to  use.  And  they  work. 

Want  to  find  out  how  to  boost  sales  by  as  much  as  300%? 
We’ll  be  happy  to  show  you.  Visit  us  at  www.shoptok.com, 
or  give  us  a  call  at  415.503.5656. 

i(shoptok 

www.shoptok.com 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media, 
research  and  exposition  company. 
Founded  in  1964,  IDG  had  1999 
revenues  of  $2.56  billion  and  has 
more  than  12,000  employees 
worldwide.  IDG  offers  the  widest 
range  of  media  options,  which  reach 
90  million  IT  buyers  in  80  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide 
IT  spending.  IDG's  diverse  product 
and  services  portfolio  spans  six  key 
areas  including  print  publishing, 
online  publishing,  expositions  and 
conferences,  market  research, 
education  and  training,  and  global 
marketing  services.  More  than  90 
million  people  read  one  or  more  of 
IDG's  290  magazines  and 
newspapers,  including  IDG’s  leading 
global  brands— Computerworld,  PC 
World,  Network  World,  Macworld, 

CIO  and  the  Channel  World  family  of 
publications.  IDG  Books  Worldwide  is 
the  fastest-growingsComputer  book 
publisher  in  the  world,  with  more  than 
700  titles  in  38  languages.  The  "...For 
Dummies"  series  alone  has  more  than 
75  million  copies  in  print.  IDG  offers 
online  users  the  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  websites  around 
the  world  through  IDG.net 
(www.idg.net),  which  comprises  more 
than  250  targeted  websites  in  55 
countries  worldwide.  International 
Data  Corporation  (IDC)  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  information 
technology  data,  analysis  and 
consulting,  with  research  centers  in 
42  countries  and  more  than  575 
research  analysts  worldwide.  IDG 
World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of 
more  than  168  globally  branded 
conferences  and  expositions  in  35 
countries  including  E3  (Electronic 
Entertainment  Expo),  Macworld  Expo, 
ComNet,  Windows  World  Expo,  ICE 
(Internet  Commerce  Expo),  Agenda, 
DEMO  and  Spotlight.  IDG's  training 
subsidiary,  ExecuTrain,  is  the  world's 
largest  computer  training  company, 
with  more  than  250  locations 
worldwide  and  785  training  courses. 
IDG  Marketing  Services  helps 
industry-leading  IT  companies  build 
international  brand  recognition  by 
developing  globally  integrated 
marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print, 
online  and  exposition  products 
worldwide.  Further  information  about 
the  company  can  be  found  at 
www.idg.com. 
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In  business,  it’s  who  you  know. 
And  what  they  know. 


Think  of  the  content  you  need  to  do  your  job.  Now  think 
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